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EDITORIAL 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, whose Feastday is celebrated 


during this month, is apt to be regarded, even by some of 
his admirers, as just a medieval theorist who excogitated a 
brilliant logical synthesis consonant with the knowledge and 
circumstances of his age. This is to miss entirely the true 
greatness of the Angelic Doctor, for in his essential doctrine 
he is neither medieval nor a theorist. He is concerned only 
with the real and with the eternal principles which constitute 
and govern the real. He has no use for, nor interest in, 
speculation for its own sake, nor are the principles he pro- 
pounds bound by the incomplete and sometimes inaccurate 
scientific conclusions of his own day. He does not consider a 
conclusion or a thesis or a system to be true because it 
happens to fit the circumstances or because it hangs together 
logically. For him truth is not merely a thing of the mind or 
of the moment; it is the correspondence of the mind to that 
which is outside the mind, to the real, to that which is, and 
truth is not a thing of time but of eternity because of the 
necessary relation of the real to the eternal mind of Him Who 
created it, which is the basis of all truth. Things are vastly 
more important than thought, unless thought is the outcome 
of contact with things, in which case thought becomes valu- 
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able because it is true. But truth itself is of value only when 
it is used in the pursuit of wisdom, and wisdom consists not 
only in the knowledge of the first cause but also in the effort 
to reach the last end; and the First Cause and Last End is 
God. That is the importance of truth and the value of reality 
for St. Thomas; and that is the guarantee of the realness 
and timelessness of the principles he expounds. 


The unfortunate tendency of our times is to formulate a 
hypothesis, based upon accidentals without regard for essen- 
tial principles, and then to accept it as proved fact. A case 
in point is the commonly accepted theory of the evolution of 
species. It has always struck us as curious that there should 
be such a widespread appeal in the argument that, because 
in a given group of species similar qualities are found in 
progressive degrees of development, therefore the more per- 
fect have evolved from the less perfect and all from the most 
imperfect. It seems to show such a notable lack of native 
common sense, and is certainly far removed from that criti- 
cal balance which characterizes the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
In the light of both these latter observations, BLACKFRIARS 
thought it worth while to send a representative to a meeting 
of the Evolution Protest Movement held in London last 
month. The general trend of the speeches delivered there 
was to show that evolution is not as yet a proved fact, that 
it can be challenged even as a valid hypothesis, and that, as 
taught in schools and proclaimed in the press, it is inimical 
to religion and morals. At the conclusion of the meeting a 
resolution was passed unanimously to the effect that evolu- 
tion should not be taught to the uneducated as though it 
were a scientific fact. In the judgment of our representative, 
many distinctions and precisions would be called for in an 
attempt to estimate the scientific value of this Society’s 
work; but its main plank seems to us very sound. It is, 
perhaps, not without significance that this Movement allies 
itself explicitly with another, whose pamphlets were distri- 
buted at the above meeting, namely the Liberty Restoration 
League. This latter, supported by some Catholic clergy and 
laymen, has for its avowed object the upholding of moral 
and social freedom, the family, and other fundamental truths 
of Catholic doctrine. Our immediate interest in these Socie- 
ties, however, is the indication they seem to give of a revival 
of the common-sense spirit of St. Thomas. It helps us to 
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EDITORIAL 


believe that the manifest interest in Thomism amongst the 
intelligentt may become something more than a mere passing 
intellectual fashion. 


There is this to be said for the humanism and realism of 
to-day: they recognize the value of real things, at any rate 
of those that are immediately perceptible. Their pernicious- 
ness lies in this, however, that they do not recognize the 
limitations of these realities nor the further and much more 
important realities which those limitations imply. It is not 
sufficient to say: ‘‘God saw all the things that He had made, 
and they were very good,’”’ and then confine oneself to a few 
material things and pronounce them good in an absolute 
sense. Perhaps the most important word in that quotation 
from Genesis is the word ‘“‘all’’; for the true perfection of 
created things is appreciated only when they are seen in 
their relation to one another and in their hierarchic subordi- 
nation to Him Who made them. For those, on the other 
hand, who are interested in the sciences, and especially the 
supreme sciences of theology and philosophy, the temptation 
is to err in a contrary sense. Because intellectual knowledge 
comes through the medium of abstract essences, they may 
tend to become enclosed in a world of thought and ideas 
which they do not relate to reality and life. Between these 
two extremes the true Thomism persists serenely, offering 
to the modern man and to men of all times a comprehensive, 
convincing, and intelligible analysis and synthesis of all 
reality, based upon the solid basis of experimental fact and 
guaranteed at every point by the objective truth of immu- 
table principles, in which a welcome place is to be found for 
the discoveries, circumstances, and problems of every age. 
The sooner this chaotic civilization of ours re-discovers 
Thomism for itself, the sooner will it regain its sanity and a 
true appreciation of the veritas rerum. But it is not sufficient, 
for this, to re-discover a mere system of thought. As that 
great Thomist, M. Jacques Maritain, has said, ‘‘if we wish 
to find the true sense of Thomism, we must penetrate beyond 
the philosophical theses which in their close texture con- 
stitute its teaching, to the spirit and the very soul of St. 
Thomas.’’ We shall find there one who /ived the truth which 
he discovered, who discovered it because he was willing to 
live it, who was a philosopher, as he was a theologian and a 
poet, because he was a Saint. EDITOR. 
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THE ABC OF ESCAPISM 


THE keyword of our generation is ‘‘Life.’’ The pathos of 
this will to live occasionally electrifies cafés and dance halls 
in the hysteria of an adolescent or middle-aged woman. By 
typography and photography the Press galvanizes its dead 
news to an artificial life. The educator no longer sells the 
corpse of knowledge with copy-book slogans like ‘‘Know- 
ledge is power,’’ but alike for adult and child baits the 
powder with the jam of ‘‘vital interest.’’ A radio or a dance 
band resurrects from the dead our animal appetite for food. 
That our will to life is the drowning hope of a bankrupt age 
in despair, that is the diagnosis of our critics, and I for one 
do not deny its truth. But the bankruptcy of life is a bank- 
ruptcy of love. The Waste Land is our legacy from the nine- 
teenth century humanists and humanitarians, who taught us 
to love our neighbour because we can only be certain of 
ourselves. How repulsive is that ingrown love with all the 
neuroses it breeds in us! And so, certain workers and certain 
bourgeois find that hate at least is healthy and primitive and 
radical in human nature. The nineteenth century did not, 
however understand the nature of love. Love desires some- 
thing else; it wishes to explore and penetrate other things for 
their own sake. No man can lead a human life who rejects 
this interpretation: life is destitution itself if love has no way 
out to other things and other people. The human unit of 
grace and nature is disorganized and the heart indulges in 
orgies of self-pity to the detriment of the mind. The only 
exit from self is in sentimentality—love directed to the 
unreal. 

The recovery of love would mean that we could love the 
whole world philosophically, politically and aesthetically: 
idealism, class-war and aestheticism all point to an artificial 
dichotomy at the centre of the modern spirit. But the 
modern man can only greet such a declaration with a black 
heart. Love, he feels, is built on lies. When Coleridge 
became a philosopher, Coleridge the poet died. Poetry is 
the enemy of science and cannot breathe at all under the 
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hostile frost of fact. We love an unreal world, because it is 
not possible to love what we know. What a condemnation 
are sentiments like these of the philosophy of which they 
are the spawn! The official minister of religion who talks of 
love of God is so often merely ‘‘talking shop.’’ What mean- 
ing can divine love have for us if it is not a human meaning 
and has no analogy to human love, and what meaning has 
human love when we release it of its truth? No—love and 
life and reality are linked and we cannot cut the cables. 
Even for the artist love is a vehicle whereby the world may 
be realized. The aesthetic world, too, is the whole world, or 
the vision that art conveys is emasculated of its truth. It is 
the contemporary world, because it is in time, and time is 
real. ‘‘Il y a une forme générale de la sensibilité qui s’impose 
4 tous les hommes d’une méme période.’’! There is no need 
to follow Gide in setting art versus nature: 

L’ceuvre d’art est ceuvre volontaire. L’ceuvre d’art est ceuvre 
de raison. Car elle doit trouver en soi sa suffisance, sa fin et sa 
raison parfaite; formant un tout, elle doit pouvoir s’isoler et 
reposer, comme hors de ]’espace et du temps, dans une satisfaite 
et satisfaisante harmonie. ... Dans la nature rien ne peut 
s'isoler ni s’arréter; tout continue. . . . Et voici bien l’opposition 


que je disais: Ici, 1"homme est soumis a la nature; dans |’ceuvre 
d’art au contraire, il soumet la nature 4 lui.? 


Aesthetic contemplation is in time, and conquers time. 
Gide has stated the artist’s problem, to isolate a world—a 
paint-world, a word-world, a tone-world—but his vague talk 
about ‘‘nature’s’’ subjection to man assumes that the laws 
of man’s mind and the laws of external reality are unsuited 
to one another. For him art perfects nature by destroying 
it; he is the puritan turned aesthete. Disunite the divine, 
the human, and the natural realities, and what remains? 

Love and reality—are they divorced? Love particularizes, 
but surely it discerns the concrete particular in its white-hot 
clarity? Man loves as a knowing being. His heart and mind 
interact. His knowledge-by-love of single persons and 
things is only anarchical when it denies or ignores the true 





1 Rémy de Gourmont, Probléme du Style, p. 29. 
2 Prétextes, p. 45. 
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order that is also part of reality. But modern thinkers are 
happy to be escapists. Reality does not interest them. They 
have no destination; they are at peace to stay on the train. 
At first, doubt is a technique: by questioning authority we 
think. Doubt at first is a mechanical device for helping 
philosophers, but soon it displaces philosophy and becomes 
the axiom of axioms. This is true enough, at least in ten- 
dency. I think the introverted love that confines modern 
man within himself is also responsible for confining his 
philosophy to the epistemological problem. Self-realization, 
as Paul in Sons and Lovers understands it, is the freedom to 
follow an impulse that is temporal and local and individual; 
this has the effect of destroying the unitary impression that 
a novel must give: lyrical poetry alone can convey the 
momentary unity that his personality attains. We thus see 
that the humanitarian egoistic altruism narrows the scope of 
philosophy and art. 

To the idealist the world is inevitably static and inani- 
mate. It isa Waste Land. He has no appetite for external 


reality, and his song of experience presents one who has 
shrivelled up and broken down: 
Come home, my children, the sun has gone down 
And the dews of night arise; 
Your spring and your day are wasted in play, 
Your winter and night in disguise. 


Even William Blake’s poignancy is unequal to the tragedy 
of philosophical escapism. It is easy to picture a day in 
winter when there is little to distinguish trees and telegraph 
poles, with no animal alive, and snow deadening the dif- 
ferentia of vegetable nature. It is the idealist’s world. He 
alone spectates. Night intervenes like a shadow cast in one’s 
own mind. It is easy then to disguise the independence of 
things and to decide that history is only an affluence of my 
own mind. The external world is paralyzed in its separate 
being and the facts of geography and medicine are not 
allowed to obtrude. Is this not the dead world of my open- 
ing paragraph? It is our world, and its chaos and despair 
are common to all of us, Christian and agnostic, proletarian 
and bourgeois, of contemporary sensibility. We can drug 
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THE ABC OF ESCAPISM 


ourselves into forgetfulness by ordering cigarettes and a 
cocktail. It is no use departmentalizing philosophy and art 
and politics. If idealism, aestheticism and class-war are 
possible it is because these things are in our bones. The 
idealist philosophizes in order to escape reality; the aesthete 
writes private poems to be communicated to nobody; the 
politician’s politics provide either for the proletariat or 
the bourgeoisie. Blake’s word was ‘‘disguise,’’ mine is 
“escape.’’ Escapism is the vice of those bigoted sectarians 
who cannot have a Catholic mind, because they have no 
mind. It is the vice of those birth-controllers who subserve 
matter at the expense of life. It is the vice of those who 
censor one’s conversation unconsciously by turning to the 
landscape when its content is realistic and pressing. Escap- 
ism is the dislocation of reality and love and its only enemy 
is the Catholic Church’s confession, the sacrament of God’s 
naked eyes. Not man’s intellect, but God’s: that is the 
norm of reality. 

The modern dethronement of the intellect is the work of 
those, like Berkeley, who intellectualized the world; and 
the intellect could only blush to learn of its sublimation. 
Outside my intellect there is no overplus. All the world’s a 
stage. The ballet of the bloodless, fleshless sensa is enacted 
in my mind. What I think and do is the beginning and end 
of the world. The concrete gave matter its charm, but it is 
gone; the abstraction, the sensum, that remains. I am a 
thinking thing, an intellectual nucleus in a night of matter. 
Our little life is rounded with a sleep. 

Since the physical was a sin, gesture lost its currency. 
Gesture is the knowledge that the physical is interpenetrated 
by the intellectual and vice versa, it is what Donne means 
when he says, “‘Her body thought.’’ It was forgotten that 
the primary gestures not even a puritan can interdict—talk 
and tears. Modern physical culturists and Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s blood co-religionists have not gone so far as to 
awaken us from the bodily illiteracy that idealism imposes. 
The English gentleman was no contradiction of the English 
philosophy. In a world become drawing-room the Incarna- 
tion became incredible and criminal. It was not morally 
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possible to whistle in Edinburgh on a Sunday and, God 
knows, it is a feat still. English society was a nightmare of 
artificiality, art being to the Anglo-Saxon mind the enemy, 
not the friend, of nature. The War smashed that society up, 
but even to-day a Spectator critic solemnly discounts Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s criticism because he mentions Kruschen Salts 
and poetry in a single breath. The same puritanism is re- 
sponsible for that hothouse spirituality that won’t have 
Tantum Ergo in an office or Christ in a jigsaw puzzle; to 
the same iconoclastic fury we owe the skimmed milk of the 
abstract in place of the cream of the concrete. 

Romanticism is a terror of reality, a failure of nerve, and 
collapse of the act of love by which mind is committed to 
being. The aesthetic union requires an adjustment, a creative 
intimacy, between man and reality, a common sense between 
person and thing. The romantic emotions scare the mind off 
the plunge into that reality that is less shallow, whose waves 
rise and resist the will’s confidence, whose taste is salt to all 
but the robust appetite. A nervy generation loses balance 
and drowns its fright in the one thing it need not fear—itself. 
The imagination’s small store of aesthetic events is used to 
create an opposition world, nourished by constant diving 
into superficial waters, starved of the crucial deep sea ex- 
perience. The poetic image is now less pedestrian and more 
graphic, originality is at a premium to rejuvenate the limited 
aesthetic memory and subjectivism alienates the poet from 
the real. Unreasoning panic before that cold current into 
which mind and will, poor naked little worms, must fling all 
their faith and love, demoralizes the poet into an aesthete. 
Recoiling into self, he loses focus, he cannot isolate aesthetic 
factors to perceive the pervasion of reality by order; the 
clairvoyance of the classicist in direct contact with reality 
however virile, gives way to camouflage in oblique contact 
through books. The romantic habit is breaking up to-day, 
but that sourness in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s early poems is a 
glimpse of the romantic moment. That sense of the sweetness 
of order which is antithetic to the chaotic melancholy of 
romanticism is not the dilettante’s sip of the chalice but the 
wholehearted drinking of the love that defeats terror and 
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crushes lies. It is the ‘‘sweetness’’ of the saints, of St. 
Catherine of Siena, not saccharine or banal, but positive and 
piercing, because their awareness is not foreshortened and 
they have no appetite for illusion. 


There is no complete escape, and the “‘great romantic 
does increase the potentialities of human experience.’ 
Latent in the romantic revolt against reality may be a more 
pointed sense of tragedy which the formulae and platitudes 
of the eighteenth century shelved or disowned. Their effete 
optimism can be as dead as organized community singing. 
Even love, that is so final, is dashed to pieces on the last 
shore of being: and at that moment, tragedy is born. Break 
we must, but never too late. We must never tell such lies to 
ourselves as Messrs. Auden, Day Lewis and Spender do 
about death, that it is an end without relevance, a happy 
caprice. Horace’s broken-hearted lines cry shame on a 
sophism so casual, a frivolity so unreal. Our humanism 
must be the humanism of men who say their prayers with 
their eyes open. 

Sentimentality has invaded the blood-stream. Dissociate 
love and reality and all our emotional system is poisoned. 
The atmospherics that pass for religion sicken people with a 
sense of things. The confectionery that passes for poetry and 
music deprives the artist of his responsibility to reality. The 
easy tears for themselves and others that lurk behind the 
hard bright stares of modern people, the pathological faith 
in futility, the neurasthenic fidget, the strident sensitiveness 
of those whom reality has defeated—this sentimentality is no 
friend to true humanism or to Christ. Pain blinds the 
sentimental man; it wounds his very thinking; its prospect 
becomes nightmarish and the sentimentalist makes cynicism 
his defence-mechanism. This is not a transitional pheno- 
menon: the War was the mere coming to a head of a sore 
centuries old. Sentimentalism is vicious: suicides, homo- 
sexuals and divorcees are victims of emotions that take no 
colour from reality, but this is not perhaps so much a per- 





3G. M. Turnell: Dryden and the Religious Elements in the Classi- 
cal Tradition in Englische Studien, August, 1935, p. 251. 
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sonal delinquency as a corollary of the society of which they 
are units. The frank man to-day is less often a realist than 
one whose emotions have flooded and carried him away in 
the flood. The sensitive man to-day is not the lover whose 
genius penetrates reality with joy, but one who has found 
reality cold. 

The note of our society, the ideal subscribed to every- 
where, is fe. Our boredom may be skin-deep, and there 
may be a hunger for the real in our starved souls. There are 
constructive minds who are trying to mend themselves in 
conformity to a human norm. There is yet a danger that the 
bourgeois devil may inhabit us unawares. The love of life is 
nothing if it comes from the circumference of our selves; it 
must be central. We need not indict Pharisaism and Philis- 
tinism in others if our own living is on the surface and takes 
no profundity from knowledge and love. If everything is 
dead for us, if we are graves, let us be honest; don’t let us 
be whitewashed graves. Christ Our Lord fought so relent- 
lessly that men should not lie about themselves. If our life 
is not organic and integral, we can assume the shroud of 
convention and perfume ourselves in hypocrisy. We can 
freeze the primitive joy at its source in the hearts of girls and 
boys; we can spread our corruption through the members of 
Christ’s Body. No! If our appetite for life is not funda- 
mental, we are not Christ’s and let us not claim to be His; 
He carried no more bitter war than against us. We all have 
our share of contemporary pharisaism. There is much that is 
negative in all of us. Through no fault of ours we have been 
born to this death. Ju tenebrosis collocavit me quasi mortuos 
sempiternos. But Christ wants us to live. We must go back 
to the ground of life—reality. The man who goes to the 
ground goes to his origins. That is humility: to be at home 
with the real, not to idealize ourselves, to see ourselves in 
the glass clearly not as captains of our soul, nor further, as 
Berkeley did, see external things as ca/tives of our soul; we 
are not our own property, they are not our property. Life is 
God’s, coming from Him, going to Him; if we want it, let 
us expect it from Him alone. 

There are poseurs, of course, among us, who find things 
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stark and hard and ‘‘other’’ for fashion’s sake; who cheapen 
a contemporary desire for realism otherwise sterling. There 
are those who overwork the pathos of things because they 
are diseased with sentimentality. And yet, too, there remain 
those who have quite a virgin sense of the fact that things 
are and things die, and we think tenderly of them precisely 
because of the death that is in their birth. The concrete 
confronts us as something almost personal, and the abstract 
seems deathly and anti-human. Actuality in all its verve 
and spontaneity, the logic of life. The genesis of things is not 
then but now. The creative act is a contemporary act, the 
world is lyrical with the novelty of being. It is only our 
minds that are senile, only our ideas that are dying. Our 
realism may be naive but things are. We tend to primitivism. 
‘“‘Nature’’ is man minus mind; we are bodies, and so are 
flowers and seas and machines. It is a monistic world, and, 
as it closes on us, we recognise the Waste Land. Where all 
things are body, man is a materialistic determinist.* The 
new universe has been depersonalized because mind makes 
the person, and where there are no persons we are all com- 
munists. Our very joy in the uniqueness and truth of the 
concrete is darkened and drowned by the material necessity 
that kills its spontaneity and ours; only so long as the con- 
crete had its roots in spirit could its flowers have any mean- 
ing or their birth any joy or their death any mystery. 

God is breaking through the historical process—the Person 
who makes the concrete personal. Gassed and poisoned by 
despair, our selves no longer present an aesthetic spectacle 
to us and we are ready to say ‘‘No’’ to self, ask God what 
He wants and let Him break us suddenly to the fresh air; it 
is torture, but it is surgical. Baptism is not escapist. It 
wants life, it is not afraid of it. The unbaptized become Stoics 
and so commit cultural suicide. Gentleness is to nature 
what charity is to supernature. This gentleness is the life- 
breath of art, what makes it human. It breaks the ice be- 
tween man and man, and its lack formalizes social inter- 
course. Without it we are automata and our intimacies are 





4 And an artistic functionalist. Industrialism is also the result of 
monism. 
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animal.* The world of Hitler and Stalin, of communism and 
fascism, is too masculine to be gentle. It is a Stoic world, 
and deifies force, not culture. It is the world for heroes and 
its gospel is the survival of the fittest. 

But we are not heroes, and as the concrete world is 
precious because it can die, so we are precious because we 
can be broken by time. We also are tragic things, because 
our creative exuberance is held against odds, and at any 
moment a blow may drive the heart out of us and so leave 
us—broken things that shall not be mended again. The Stoic 
is never broken, is not gentle to broken people, does not care 
about breaking people and things. He scraps tradition, he 
modifies tragedy; the compassion of Jesus Christ is an insult 
to him. The Byronic lie is an easy lie to tell, and easy to 
believe because it is all about oneself. But the reality, the 
very poetry of the human race, is that it is brittle and it can 
be broken. 

The Stoic is a hero because his world is only for fun. The 
Christian’s world is for fun secondarily. The Stoic’s is an 
aesthetic attitude to life. Men are not any longer pantheists 
getting sermons from stones, or Christians getting sermons 
in churches, but aesthetes getting sermons in novels. Men 
want life, and when they will not take it from baptism they 
are born again in novels; they can thus see things syntheti- 
cally; they can re-create themselves in fiction where baptism 
re-creates them in fact. We must take men as they are, and 
the Catholic literary critic has to remember that men now 
go to novels not for literature but for life; not for fun, but 
for theology. Character begins to matter, plot begins to go. 
Man is in love with himself. 

Love God, love our neighbour. Christ is both our neigh- 
bour and our God. God is faithful because He is eternal, 
and we cannot escape Him because we can only escape the 
temporal. There are theological Stoics who are so much in 
love with God that they are not afraid of Him.® We have no 





5 Communist poets defend homosexuality. Cf. Mr. Auden, André 
Gide, etc. 

6 Professor Macmurray in Creative Society says that Fear is un- 
christian. 
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need to be afraid indeed if there is no reality above the 
human reality. But our love is a small thing and pain makes 
it snap and God intervenes in public and personal history 
like a thief in the night. The Stoic is not afraid, but his love 
is frigid. The furtive fear of puritans and prigs and ‘‘religious 
maniacs’’ is not Christian, that is true. Because Jesus Christ 
was visible, men loved Him and children were not afraid. 
His Body is visible still, and we who are its members by 
baptism are not afraid of the Reality that makes us and is 
our mother. There is no Christian love without fear that 
does not know the Church in the truth of His flesh. But 
Christians are ready to commit the sin of the angels and 
despair of uniting divine and human, of marrying spirit to 
matter. The Church, like Christ, is not ashamed to be 
incarnate. She addresses Him in veritate carnis tuae’; and 
she too is not less divine because she is real, and not less 
Christ because she is flesh; she is not afraid to be there. 
JouN DURKAN. 





7 Mass of the Epiphany. 
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LITURGICAL PRAYER 


WHEN Liturgical Prayer is spoken of as an excellent and 
perfect prayer, as an exercise in meditation and even as a 
source of contemplation, two common objections are raised: 
(z) that it is purely vocal and too much a matter of words; 
(2) that it is too impersonal and not easily adaptable to 
individual needs. Let it be said at once that these objections 
are not serious. We may readily admit a certain incompati- 
bility between private vocal prayer and meditation; but it is 
quite a different matter when Liturgical Prayer is in ques- 
tion. The Divine Office, even when celebrated with the joyous 
briskness of Dominican custom, leaves ample scope and full 
play for mental activity, in whatever direction that activity 
may tend. Besides, the divine praise—through the con- 
sideration of created things—goes straight to God: it fixes 
the attention firmly on the Supreme Object of all prayer. It 
is GOD we are concerned with, not the words, which are but 
the vehicle of our prayer. Thus, the Liturgy makes it easier 
to transcend the facts and circumstances of our earthly condi- 
tion; it enlarges the field of vision; it leads per ea quae facta 
sunt to the invisibilia Dei. 

Liturgical Prayer is, in a sense, like the double ladder of 
Jacob, by which we ascend and descend: that is why it 
implies an intense interior activity. 

As to the second objection, there may be some particle of 
truth in it; but if liturgical worship eliminates ‘‘self,’’ that 
it no bad thing. The following considerations will show how 
much can be said for and against these objections. I will 
begin by speaking of the mental state which liturgical prayer 
requires, and I will call it the liturgical spirit. Then I will 
go on to show how the sacred Liturgy raises the act of prayer 
to a wonderful degree of perfection. 

The state of soul we describe as the liturgical spirit com- 
prises several elements. It presupposes, in a certain degree, 
the acquired habit of prayer and, what is more, a profound 
knowledge of our Faith—I mean the great objects, the great 
monuments and the massive doctrines of the Faith. Indeed, 
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all the expressions used in the Liturgy offer in the fullest 
sense God’s Revelation, since they are taken from inspired 
texts, in which Truth is presented under innumerable aspects 
and with an infinite possibility of moral application. Once 
the inspired texts have passed into the Liturgy, there is no 
longer any question of the different senses of Scripture; one 
might say that, now that they fall sub ratione Liturgiae, they 
can be used to express whatever may be desired. They 
respond to the mood of him who thus prays. They are 
endowed, as it were, with a kind of second canonicity—the 
fruitful source of a thousand mystical and moral meanings. 
So that it would seem to be an accurate statement to say that 
meditation is subordinate to liturgical prayer: the two are 
interdependent and by no means hampered or enfeebled by 
each other. 

An equally important element in the liturgical spirit is 
docility to the moulding power of prayer. I will readily 
grant that the effects of Liturgical Prayer are not imme- 
diately apparent, for they must be won by patient training 
and perseverance. Those who will not or cannot overcome 
the instinctive reluctance felt by many modern people to 
joining in the Church’s public, official prayer, will never, 
of course, experience its priceless benefits. I maintain that, 
if people throw themselves whole-heartedly into liturgical 
prayer, it cannot fail to take possession of them, body and 
soul. It will colour their thoughts with the varied hues of 
supernatural light, imbue their wills and hearts with strength 
and love, and even stir their sensible faculties and their 
whole being, so that they will be able to cry out: Cor meum 
et caro smea exultaverunt in Deum vivum; my heart and 
my flesh have rejoiced in the living God. If unhappily we 
seldom experience such effects in this kind of prayer, it is 
because, from the ingrained prejudice of centuries, we have 
been brought up to regard it as a dead or merely mechanical 
formality, good enough for musty old clergymen, but desti- 
tute of life or power to stimulate any but uncultured congre- 
gations. It is sad to see even intelligent people unable to 
understand the beauty of liturgical worship. How little they 
would understand us if we were to compare our liturgy to the 
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sacred dances of old. In order that the Liturgy may exert 
its moulding power and establish order in men’s personality 
and life, they must live in and by it. They must enter with 
sincerity into its smallest rites and seek the sap hidden in the 
least of its formulas. In this way the Liturgy will have a 
positive effect on their conduct and will lead them to prac- 
tical resolutions and heroisms beyond their human weakness. 
While disengaging them from petty anxieties, it will act on 
them unconsciously and mould them into greatness. 

Though we cannot admit that Liturgical Prayer is un- 
concerned with private and personal needs, yet we must 
lay stress on the fact that it transcends all personal con- 
siderations; the prayer is bigger than anyone engaged in 
it; detachment and disinterestedness are the last and finest 
qualities of the liturgical spirit. In the Liturgy personal 
individuality is merged into the supernatural life of the 
Church and the individuals become one with her in her 
invisible action in the world. Or, perhaps it is more exact to 
say that it causes them to lose their personality in that of 
Our Lord Himself. Those who take part in the Liturgy 
become the living instruments of the prayer and praise of the 
Church, the living echo of the life of the Glorified Humanity 
of Christ. They need have no wistful longings for the peace 
and quiet of private meditation: the Liturgy throws open 
to them a door leading into the joy of contemplation; they 
have but to enter in. To follow that way is to follow the way 
of perfection and in the greatness of that way men will lose 
sight of self. 

Even if the Liturgical Office could be separated from the 
Mass, we should still be able to say that it unites those who 
take part in it to the intentions of Christ and His Church; 
but the two cannot be separated. The Divine Office is the 
prelude and preparation as well as the setting and sequence 
of the Eucharistic Mysteries. Archeologists have traced the 
many relationships between the Divine Office and the Mass. 
For example, the office of Matins presents a striking analogy 
with the night or morning service held in the primitive 
Church as a preparation for the Mysteries, a reminiscence of 
which is still to be found in the early part of Holy Mass as 
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we know it. The Psalms of the Nocturns correspond to the 
Introit and Gradual; while in the Lessons from the Old 
Testament or from the Epistles, in the second nocturn giving 
the legends of the Saints, in the Homily on the Gospel, there 
are relics of the Prophecies, the Apostolic Messages to the 
Churches, the Acts of the Martyrs and the parts of the Gos- 
pel, which were read in those early celebrations. Then, the 
Catechumens were dismissed, and this Missa was followed 
by the Holy Sacrifice. According to some scholars, the Te 
Deum may be nothing else but an ancient kind of Jilatio or 
Preface. This close dependence of the Breviary on the first 
part of Mass is at least a very plausible theory. (See IIatio 
ou Te Deum by Dom P. Cagin.) Thus, from its connection 
with the Divine Mysteries and because it is the official prayer 
of the Church, the Divine Office leads to union with the 
purposes of God and with the intentions of Christ and His 
Church. 

This is, indeed, another aspect of the fulness to be found 
in the prayers of the Liturgy: the fulness of intention. The 
four ends of the Holy Sacrifice! embrace in themselves all 
possible ends, which fall within the sphere of Faith, Hope 
and Charity. They are to be found ceaselessly repeated in 
the Divine Liturgy, like a kind of keynote which attunes the 
worshipper much more to the thought of God than all the 
details of his personal intentions. No greater sign of devo- 
tion to Our Lord and His Church can be given than the 
surrender of one’s personal interests and their absorption in 
the universal interests of God. The act of prayer thus ex- 
pands to the measure of the Church itself; it sheds its 
imperfections and its narrowness; it loses itself in the great 
harmony of adoration, reparation, petition and thanks- 
giving, which rings unceasingly in the ears of God. There is 
a practice, adopted by some of the faithful nowadays, called 
the ‘‘heroic act,’’ which consists in the abdication of one’s 
merits in favour of the suffering Church in Purgatory. I 
venture to say that he who strives to identify himself with 
the intentions of the Church, in the way described, makes as 





1 Adoration, Thanksgiving, Reparation, Petition. 
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noble an act of disinterested surrender and becomes an even 
more generous and universal contributor to the welfare and 
glory of the whole Church of God. 

Finally, I need merely name a third kind of plenitude 
which, through the Liturgy, brings the act of prayer to its 
perfection: I mean the plenitude of power or effect. Personal 
intentions may be frustrated, but the intentions of Our Lord 
and His Church are certain of fulfilment, even if only in a 
mysterious and incomprehensible way. 

For those who are bound to the choral and public celebra- 
tion of the Divine Office, there are surer guarantees of com- 
munion with the intentions of Our Lord and His Church 
than for those who have to content themselves with its 
private recitation. There always seems to me something 
of a parody in the private and individual, low-toned and 
almost silent, use of expressions essentially collective, for 
instance the simple Dominus vobiscum. It is to be noted 
that the Church has never exempted the individual priest 
who says his Office alone from these collective expressions; 
so there is reason to hope that she relies with greater con- 
fidence on those who carry out in reality the collective 
character of her prayer. She more gladly rests on their 
shoulders the burden of her intentions, and recognizes in 
them the privilege of a special conformity with her spirit of 
intercession. 

That spirit of prayer in the Church is the very breath of 
Christ’s soul. When the Eucharistic Elements have ceased 
to be present in the communicant, there still remains in the 
soul an invisible influence of the soul of Jesus Christ: Anima 
Christi sanctissima, sanctifica me, and nothing can better 
preserve the precious power of that influence than the daily 
practice of Liturgical Prayer. Those who have this privilege 
of Liturgical Prayer may, in a new form but with the essen- 
tial meaning of the words of St. Paul, say of themselves with 
truth: ‘‘I pray, now no longer I, but Christ prayeth in me.” 

HUMBERT CLERISSAC, O.P. 


(Revised and adapted by Bernard Delany, O.P.) 
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band BALANCE OF POWER IN THE CITY OF GOD 


tude THE term ‘‘social reconstruction’’ has almost of late years 





sade become a pass word assuring admission into the House of 
sonal Commons. Perhaps by design it is nebulous in meaning 
Lord and the more capable of adjustment to varied contexts. In 
— common usage an idea is enshrined expressive of consorted 
endeavour to marshal forces within society with a view to 

lebra- economic needs. With this ill-defined campaign, peace con- 
een ferences and international treaties may well harmonize. 
hurch Assurance is given, by an elegant gesture, of every type of 
th its worldly gain and to the best advantage. The fulcrum of 
thing world leverage is money made productive by wealth. So 
i and now peace itself is converted into a commodity on the world 
e, for market for sale at the costly price of armaments. But here, 
weer ed too, moral values are involved and though disguised as 
ee national ‘‘interests’’ cannot be weighed in material scales. 
guns The bodies and souls of men are incapable of adjustment to 
dress a gold standard. The moral worth indeed of human enter- 
er prises is accorded to them by ethical sanctions in regard to 

their which they are deserving of praise or blame. 

a Civil society has as its worthy aims felicity and prosperity 
irit of in common, yet to make these aims exclusive is to unsettle 
the balance of power and to leave standing a tottering ruin. 

an of A polarizing of society by the decentralisation of its moral 
eased units must inevitably lead to social unbalance. Over-much 
in the indulgence to the freedom of disorderly and shattered in- 
intme stincts cannot result in anything harmonious within the 
a social group. Under pain of social anarchy self-realization 
—s must be allied in partnership with self-restraint. Social 
vilege reformers have not been unaware of the unhappy path which 
gear events have taken, and have adopted various methods to 
“ with avert the threatened destruction. At first the gospel that 
ry might is right had its vogue, only to give place now to the 


dominance of power in the person of a dictator who is strong 
enough to mould the weaker members in accordance with 
his views. 

The individual well-being of man is assured by the correct 
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orientation of his whole person through his mind and will in 
relation to the sovereign good. Manly uprightness implies 
the correct turning of the will towards life’s goal,’ as seen in 
the light of reason and faith. This is undoubtedly the demand 
of Christian ethics, which take into due account the conflict 
between nature and grace. The power of balance given to 
man by his faith and reason will enable him to place the 
objects of his desires in an orderly series each subordinate 
to the other, and carefully related to that which is final. The 
acquisition of all other things can only be regarded as bene- 
ficial inasmuch as they are viewed as instalments of the best 
and perfect. The goal set before every human pursuit is the 
lasting possession of a perfect good which will bring with it 
a state of perfect happiness, ‘‘a perfect and sufficient good, 
excluding every evil and fulfilling every desire.’’ In reality 
God is the moving force behind and in front of this tireless 
longing, which is only brought to rest when the objective is 
reached. But deliberate action responding to his yearning 
is the only means whereby a man may gather to himself that 
which he wants. And so he becomes God’s collaborator in 
a divine economy for working out his own destiny and bring- 
ing him eventually to unfailing happiness. Still it has nowa- 
days become an increasing tendency to consider as irrelevant 
eternal issues, and so for religion is substituted philanthropy 
or ‘‘a humanism with a veneer, and sometimes only a thin 
veneer, of Christianity.’’> In these circumstances it is not 
wonderful that ethical standards are readjusted to the de- 
mands of modern conditions, and even the moral code itself 
is thought to require modification by the incorporation of 
such catch phrases as the ‘‘right to kill’’ and the ‘‘right to 
die.’’ It is evident that a truce has been proclaimed in the 
combat against passion in the name of sentiment and so- 
called intellectualism. This tendency is still more insidious 
when it masquerades as an ethical theory, and is to some 
extent rendered coherent by a process of reasoning. 





1St. Thomas, Summa, Ia IIae, p. 5, a. 

2 Imitation, Bk. III, c. 54; St. Semen, Ta, IIae, qq. 85, 86; P. 
ou-Lagrange, L’Amour de Dieu, tom. I, pp. 186 sqq. 

3A. W. F. Blunt, D.D.: Grace and Morals, p. 39. 
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BALANCE OF POWER IN THE CITY OF GOD 


That which should bestir the heart of every man is not 
only whatever may be gratifying to certain senses or facul- 
ties, but everything that is in any way appropriate to his 
powers and at the same time beneficial to his whole person. 
The universe is indeed very good to behold, since it is God’s 
handiwork, it is God’s building, yet its true splendour is 
only caught when in it are seen the delicate traces of divine 
beauty. But man in his contacts with the world outside him 
is only too liable to become the victim of passion and ca- 
price, by vielding himself up to the over-insistent cravings 
of some particular desire. It is in this way that human 
energies may be sapped and drawn aside from life’s main 
issue. St. Thomas has a psychological explanation based on 
experience : 

“As all the powers of the soul are rooted in the one essence of 
the soul, it follows of necessity that when one power is intent on 
its act, another power becomes remiss, or is even altogether 
impeded, in its act, both because all energy is weakened through 
being divided, so that, on the contrary, through being centred on 
one thing, it is less able to be directed to several; and because, in 
the soul’s operations, a certain attention is requisite, and if this 
be closely fixed on one thing, less attention is given to another. 
In this way, by a kind of distraction, when the movement of the 
sensitive appetite is enforced in respect of any passion whatever, 
the proper movement of the rational appetite or will must, of 
necessity, become remiss or altogether impeded.’”4 

Further, in response to the terrific impact of the Fall a 
definite reaction has been generated in the whole of human 
nature. The just poise which should be man’s by right has 
been shaken to the foundations and the moral structure is 
left unsettled and uncertain. Special difficulty is experienced 
in well-doing, and a proneness to evil on account of unruly 
passion. Naturally, too, society at large has been the reci- 
pient of violent repercussions which still endanger the social 
edifice. A complete social collapse may be averted only by 
the establishment of a balance of power within the indi- 
viduals of society. The City of God, which is the heavenly 
and earthly kingdom, cannot otherwise provide man in due 
measure with his temporal and spiritual needs. There is 





4 Summa, Ia Ilae, 77, 1. 
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always a danger of the individual being divided against 
himself, and this must result in a rift within the society to 
which he belongs. 

The reason of this is that the exercise of every human 
faculty is the expression of man’s person, the man as a 
whole, and if it is to be worthy of him it should not be 
allowed to degenerate into a mere pandering to the clamour- 
ings of one particular appetite to the detriment of his general 
well-being in view of his supernatural end. He may indeed 
be allowed, and is allowed, to place in deposit such goods 
as are an asset to him as a person journeying towards the 
riches of eternal life, but without allowing one or other of his 
faculties to corner its own particular goods at the expense of 
his general welfare as a person. What is true of the individual 
is equally so of the body politic into which he is incorporated. 
There is an hierarchical arrangement of functions within the 
personal unit, which if it is to maintain its integrity and 
balance must be respected by the whole social organism. 
Both the human person and the moral person which is the 
social group are designed to enjoy a settled disposition by 
which their higher powers of mind and will offer their 
homage to God, while the lower faculties yield to the rule of 
reason. This is the moral scale of values which guarantees 
the uprightness of man within himself as well as the con- 
tinuance of civilized society. This is no arbitrary arrange- 
ment since it is based on the necessary ratio of desirable 
things in respect of the corresponding faculties precisely as 
orientated towards the true ultimate end of the person to 
whom they minister. 

In rebuilding the social fabric those who are charged with 
its reconstruction must begin with regaining a balance of 
power within themselves by reinstalling the reign of reason 
instead of wild ideals born of subjective feelings. Only 
so can the new building of God’s City rise up on old 
foundations. Human minds and wills need once again to be 
orientated not towards a fiction but towards their real final 
end, which is essentially supernatural and the main-spring 
of every worthy endeavour both personal and political. 
Man’s moral life demands much more than outward respecta- 
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BALANCE OF POWER IN THE CITY QF GOD 


bility. Yet it would be vain to pass over by ignoring the fact 
that something catastrophic has taken place in the history of 
mankind which has placed in jeopardy individual and social 
harmony. The rejection of dogma results in the setting aside 
of moral teaching. The dethroning of faith and reason has 
broken the moral unity of the human person, making him a 
victim of his own caprices, since the balance of power has 
been carried away. The same will hold good in due propor- 
tion of the community of associated persons. The untimely 
character of his behaviour, often in response to inclinations 
of a purely physiological type, compares unfavourably with 
that of the lower animals. 

Recognition of truth need never result in pessimism if it is 
safeguarded by the conviction that in the depths of his being 
man can be other and better than his actions sometimes lead 
us to conclude, and that by trusting in his better nature he 
may take his proper place in the social structure of God’s 
building. This is a balanced optimism which inspires the 
effort for social reconstruction in dealing with others with a 
view to the common good, and “‘even the mature should be 
made aware of this trust that is placed in them.’”® 

However, every enterprise is in danger of misdirection 
unless the aim asserted by the minds of rulers and ruled is 
“the primacy of the Logos,’’® the sovereign Good, and the 
true light which enlightens the minds of men. Then may 
social reformers safely embark on their quest and man may 
have the opportunity of recapturing his former greatness 
under God. By the acquiring of knowledge based on ex- 
perience, whilst always drawing vitality and illumination 
from the life of grace, they may bear all things forward to a 
great though unseen finality through the agency of appro- 
priate means. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 





5 The Psychology of Character, by Rudolf Aliers, p. 39. 
6 Ibid., p. 40. 
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IN A WORLD REDEEMED ... 


AND the Word was made flesh. No Catholic worthy of the 
name can stand outside the realities of faith and of grace, 
and seek to live his life as one alien, aloof and ‘‘secularized’’; 
at best he can only detach himself by taking up hypothetical 
attitudes of mind. The Incarnation means that a new world, 
transcending the limits of time and touch, is flung open to 
him; and he is necessarily of it and in it, inextricably caught 
up, so that the only ‘‘escape’’ is no escape but death of the 
soul. ‘‘All things betray thee who betrayest Me.’’ He must 
live and move and have his being in an atmosphere saturated 
by grace. He must experience at once the exhilaration and 
crucifixion of having mind and will set heavenwards, for our 
citizenship is in heaven, and of still living amidst the world’s 
realities, very much a man among men, with no right to be 
estranged from human interests. Further, there must be 
growth in the life of grace; and this necessary growth 
entails deeper appreciation, more vivid realization of what 
the Incarnation means, of what grace means, of the supreme 
reality of the Mystical Body—all this and more must play 
upon his whole being in all its complexity, and not least 
upon his mind; for his mind looks out upon a world leavened 
by grace, wholly centred in, and only fully knowable in 
terms of, the Incarnation. A glance over the course of 
history shows a tangled skein, hard to unravel; yet the 
Catholic can be conscious of the extension of the Incarnation 
in time, of the mysterious life of the Church, and can say 
“Vicisti Galilaee,’’ for the Incarnation means Redemption 
and therefore hope. 

But besides the working out of the Incarnation in time, 
and more important, is its intrinsic meaning, its inner law. 
One sentence’ from St. Thomas is as a flash of light in a 
domain wherein so much must remain mysterious: ‘‘fore- 
most in our consideration of the mystery of the Incarnation 





1 ‘‘In mysterio Incarnationis magis consideratur descensus divinae 
plenitudinis in naturam humanam quam profectus humanae naturae, 
quasi praeexistentis, in Deum’’ (Sum. Theol., III, xxxiv, 1 ad 1). 
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IN A WORLD REDEEMED ... 


is the condescending descent of God’s fullness into our human 
nature; and secondarily only the upward movement of 
human nature unto God . . .’’—words written of the Head, 
but no less true of the whole Mystical Body, and expressive 
of the essential dynamism of the Incarnation. There are two 
great trends in the universe: man’s upward movement to- 
wards God, and the lowly descent of the Word made flesh 
(‘Who is our Way in the pilgrimage to God’’); but the 
upward movement to God is ever consequent upon God’s 
descent and the outpouring of His grace into the hearts of 
men. First things first. God became man—the capital and 
saving truth and supreme starting point, for God alone has 
the entire initiative: that man might become God-like—the 
second great theme in the Christian scheme of life. And 
there is no other régime; for the Incarnation has been and is. 
It only remains for the believer to realize its implications 
and make them operative in himself. From God then the 
entire initiative, the life of grace, the first move, the first 
impulse in every thought and action, from God alone growth 
in knowledge and wisdom and favour, with its final fruit in 
the vision of the Divine Essence. In a word, a God-centred 
attitude towards life and all else is alone permissible to the 
faithful Catholic. 


* * * * 


Has the God-centred ideal ever been realized? Has there 
in fact ever been an ‘‘Incarnation-conscious’’ period in his- 
tory, when men spontaneously and naturally ascribed the 
first initiative to God? M. Maritain in his latest work? deems 
that the ideal came nearest to realization in medizeval 
Christendom, the ‘‘Christian age.’” He combines measured 
terms with vision, making full allowance for many failures 
and shortcomings in the de facto order; nor would he gain- 
say the material findings of a Dr. Coulton. 

The Middle Ages attained, almost as fully as is perhaps 
possible in this world, a realization of the Incarnation and 
its all-pervading influence in the realms of mind and there- 
fore of all human life. In analyzing the basic elements of all 





2 Science et Sagesse. (Editions Labergerie, Paris. 20 frs.) 
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culture M. Maritain makes a fascinating survey of the 
ancient world, tracing the fluctuating fortunes of “‘wisdom” 
and ‘‘knowledge’’ in the East, among the Greeks, and in the 
Old Testament. Antiquity, for him, is characterized by 
compétition des sagesses. Against this stands the world of 
medizval Christendom, characterized by synthesis and hier- 
archic order in all Wisdom and Knowledge, human and 
divine; a great spiritual order, the supreme order for the 
mind: an order that could distinguish and dispose in hier- 
archic array grades of knowledge differing in kind: the 
infused wisdom of mystical contemplation, the virtually 
revealed knowledge of theology, and metaphysical know- 
ledge—all three distinct, and yet in a wondrous way cor- 
related, for the lower grades each rouse in man a yearning 
for the higher, and there are vital links and a harmony 
between them all. And with order in the mind, there is 
hope for the various dependent orders, whether political, 
social or economic. It was the achievement of this order 
that made medieval civilization truly great, despite its 
many tragic shortcomings (perhaps best mirrored in the 
vernacular literature). Yet it is important to note that this 
order was no mere architectural plan, no mere ‘‘frozen 
music’’ of the mind, but something vital springing from an 
acute consciousness of the fact that the human mind can do 
little that is right, true and lasting unless borne up by the 
Spirit that breathes where He wills. 

Obviously, however, such ideals and achievements are not 
of historical interest only. The underlying principles are 
vital, vivifying, eternal. M. Maritain disclaims the réle of 
prophet, but lays down some indispensable conditions for 
the recovery of the world of to-morrow from the man-centred 
separatism which may be said to have originated with 
Descartes, and for restoring once again that true order, 
hierarchy and living interplay of all wisdom and knowledge 
—-perhaps only possible at the great rare moments in human 
history when men are Incarnation-conscious. 

Now the Incarnation commands the entire allegiance of 
the Catholic; and as a thinker he must philosophize in an 
atmosphere of explicit faith and baptismal grace. This is the 
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fact: hence the problem of Christian philosophy. Readers 
of M. Maritain, especially of his work De la Philosophie 
Chrétienne, will be quite at home with the position which 
carefully distinguishes between the nature of philosophy 
and the conditions of its actual existence in the human 
subject. Only thus can be maintained the completely 
rational and autonomous character of philosophy (a point 
that can scarcely be over-emphasized), and withal the fact 
that it is a quality of mind in living human beings, so that 
various ‘‘states’’ or settings of philosophy can be distin- 
guished—e.g. pre-Christian, Christian, non-Christian, as 
the case may be—factors which are of capital importance in 
the actual existence and development of philosophy. 

But it can very soon become clear both from theoretical 
considerations and from everyday experience that a thomist 
notion of Christian philosophy is fraught with problems, and 
perhaps martyrdom of mind. Consider two of the questions 
treated in Science et Sagesse: first, the difficulty of contact 
and intercourse between the thomist and a non-Catholic 
thinker, and secondly, the problem of the nature of moral 
philosophy—a question to which M. Maritain rightly attaches 
capital importance. 

The non-Catholic philosopher lives in a certain atmos- 
phere, setting, which is mot that of faith and grace; and it 
can soon become glaringly evident that the thomist and the 
non-Catholic philosopher are in many ways poles apart, and 
on either side the air is charged with potential misunder- 
standing; and the very term ‘‘philosopher’’ is equivocal. 
The thomist, as a philosopher, may struggle to maintain the 
strictly rational and autonomous character of philosophy, 
he may (and should) watch over the strictly rational charac- 
ter of his work and language—and after it all, still fail to 
disarm suspicion; whereas the non-Catholic may nominally 
reject all ‘‘adventitious’’ data, but almost all unknowingly 
and in spite of himself integrate in his philosophical system 
a large element which is by no means strictly rational. And 
the difficulty is increased because half a hundred other fac- 
tors are influencing the thomist and the non-Catholic each in 
his own way. We in England can be very conscious of non- 
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Catholic traditions that hedge us in on every side, and can 
say feelingly as M. Maritain said some years ago—la pente 
de l’esprit moderne est contre nous. Our very language is 
as a worn-out currency little fit to convey thomist notions: 
think what the terms ‘“‘personality,’’ ‘‘charity,’’ ‘‘science’’ 
would mean in a classic text—and then in a present-day 
evening paper! And in this connection we can make our 
own the words of a contemporary*®: ‘‘The modern English 
language and ethos have grown up outside the Catholic 
tradition, and many expressions which are essential for the 
presentation of the Catholic thesis are now Greek to the 
educated Englishman. This is a sign of the tragic separation 
from the central tradition. It is tragic not because we are 
incomprehensible, but because history is incomprehensible 
and the Catholic conception of man’s nature. This explains 
why discussions on details between Catholics and non- 
Catholics are liable to end up in mere cavilling. . . Scarcely 
a term is used which is not coloured by the general outlook, 
the weltanschauung of the man who uses it.”’ 

And yet there is no need to despair: something can pass 
between two heterogeneous milieux; it is the privilege of 
intellectual beings to understand languages other than their 
own; intellectual sympathy and humility are potent, and 
prayer more potent still. 

Next, concerning the nature of moral philosophy. All 
human conduct is either in the province of moral Theology 
or of adequate moral philosophy, or of both. But why an 
adequate moral philosophy? (An ungraceful term, but 
accurate.) First, because speculative and practical philo- 
sophy are fundamentally different. The domain of practical 
philosophy is that of human conduct and actions, ro 
mpaxtixov. But human acts, human conduct, are exercised in 
the concrete, historic, existential order; and moral philo- 
sophy to be valid must envisage them thus. Now faith tells 
us that man’s ultimate end and purpose, to which all his acts 
are directed, is supernatural, and failure to take cognisance 
of this would mean moral philosophy’s lapse into invalidity, 





3 Colosseum, December, 1935, Pp. 245. 
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for it would fail to consider human acts as they really are, 
i.e. posited in the existential order. And so moral philosophy 
must take over some data known by faith alone; it must 


| “borrow’’ principles from the higher discipline which is 


Theology. Thus moral philosophy must be, in the language 
of the scholastic commentators, a ‘‘subalternate’’ science; 
it remains purely rational in its method, human in its out- 
look, but part of the material upon which it works is derived 
from Theology. Moral philosophy must be ‘‘adequate,”’ i.e. 
must put the mind in conformity with its object or human 
conduct in all its range. A moral philosophy that would 
totally abstract from man’s supernatural destiny is a com- 
pletely hypothetical notion; such a science in fact only could 
have existed had there been no Fall and no Redemption. 
Nevertheless adequate moral philosophy does not merge 
into moral Theology, nor indeed approximate to it. For 
though they may treat of the same matter, human acts and 
man’s progress towards his ultimate end, and of the ultimate 
destiny itself, nevertheless they are in themselves totally 
different, for the light in which they envisage the same 
matter is in each case different in kind. Theology, and there- 
fore moral Theology, is a ‘‘divine’’ science whose gaze falls 
upon an object common to itself, to faith and to the beatific 
vision; the theologian’s standpoint is that of faith; but moral 
philosophy, while utilizing theological data, remains purely 
rational in its outlook, and proceeds in a more lowly way 
from earth to God. Adequate moral philosophy can only be 
confused with moral Theology if we have of the latter the 
monstrous notion that it is a mere application of philosophi- 
cal reasoning to revealed truths . . . 

The notion of an adequate moral philosophy thus (far too 
tersely) summarized is by no means an intellectual luxury 
which might equally well be pruned away so as to leave 
human conduct to the good care of Mistress Theology; rather 
does it exemplify the thomist’s solicitousness for all human 
values. Baldly to deny a philosophy of human acts (rational 
in its outlook and procedure) would mean a loss and a 
lessening, cultural impoverishment; the thomist must trea- 
sure all that is, and de facto establish the nature of that 
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moral philosophy, viz, ‘‘subalternate’’ to Theology. We can 
note too how necessary the doctrine is to rectify our whole 
attitude towards ethics in the Christian dispensation; how 
satisfying too and enriching for a mind that is at once Cath- 
olic and rational. It is the moral philosophy for man as he 
is here and now in this everyday world where every little 
choice and commitment of his free-will can be incipient 
eternal life; and it is surely difficult to conceive of any notion 
of moral philosophy that would ring truer or be more con- 
sonant with the laws of life of a redeemed humanity. 


* * * * 


These are but two elements in a score of good things to be 
found in Science et Sagesse. Its great value lies in its synthe- 
tic character, and in the freshness of the presentation of basic 
but sometimes misunderstood thomist principles—familiar 
principles perhaps, but the familiarity may be of the sort 
that permits careless reading and not the familiarity that 
comes of assimilation and understanding. The nouveauté is 
not so much of subject matter but of exposition; and con- 
solidation is the keynote. 

The Eclaircissements or second half of the work is a more 
technical elaboration, very necessary for theologians and 
philosophers, lay and clerical, but perhaps too long drawn 
out for the great run of readers less patient of technicalities 
and still less of apologetic amplifications. For M. Maritain 
has had and has many critics whose onslaughts may be 
burdensome, but, fortunately, must be profitable: repeated 
criticisms and discussions are as smelting and tempering 
preparatory to a still sounder presentation of fundamental 
thomist theses. And M. Maritain’s work has had time and 
occasion to ripen and mature; which is all solid gain. 

We can be grateful to him for this valuable work, for its 
depth and its vision. If we may say so, he is a great worker 
for the conversion of England; his will have been no small 
share in the struggle to rebuild a Catholic tradition and ethos. 
And may the day come when those who are working in the 
unity of the Mystical Body to redintegrate the riches of the 
Incarnation, will reap the fruits that he has sown. Riches of 
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the Incarnation, and so riches of the mind too. Science et 
Sagesse manifests to us something of the knowledge created 
and uncreated which is part of the treasury of the things of 
the spirit; a treasury that is unlocked to those who would 
take a God-centred view of the world, a view that realizes 
full well that all potentialities and capacities find their fullest 
expression and development in the synthesis of faith and 
reason that is thomism. And thomism is the only valid 
humanism: integral humanism that takes cognisance of 
eternal Wisdom and Knowledge, and with it too of all the 
complexities of knowledge human and profane—even the 
most lowly, for they are rightful elements that have place 
and meaning in a world redeemed. 
ROLanD D. Potter, O.P. 
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ABBOT CHAPMAN’S THEORY OF CONTEMPLATION 


THE theory of contemplative prayer put forward in Abbot 
Chapman’s Letters was examined in the June, 1935, issue 
of BLACKFRIARS, but since then certain passages in the 
letters themselves have been the subject of controversy. The 
question of the soundness of a widely read book of spiritual 
instruction is obviously an important one, and it merits some 
further consideration. One learned writer has recently sug- 
gested that, since we have nothing but incidental phrases by 
which to judge the Abbot’s correctness in stating the problem 
of contemplation, it is unnecessary to assume that he in- 
tended to express general principles in the passages that have 
caused misgivings. This view does not accord with the fact 
that one of the published letters, dated as early as 6th April, 
1913, explains fully the theory of mysticism which the 
Abbot had worked out for himself. The same theory appears 
in his article on Catholic Mysticism in the Hastings Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics, published in 1917, and it is 
further elaborated and defended in the Downside Review 
article of 1928, which is reprinted as an appendix to the 
Letters. This theory, then, and its practical implications 
must claim attention. 

The Church has had no occasion to make a solemn judg- 
ment on the nature of contemplative prayer, but two pro- 
nouncements of her ordinary magisterium require careful 
consideration by anyone who would study the subject. The 
first is the Encyclical Letter Divinum illud of Pope Leo XIII 
(gth May, 1897), a document that was clearly inspired by, 
and well sums up, St. Thomas’s general teaching on the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit, as indeed the teaching of St. Thomas 
sums up and explains the Catholic tradition, scriptural, 
patristic and liturgical. The Holy Father wrote: 

Among these gifts (of the Holy Ghost) are those secret warnings 


and invitations, which from time to time are excited in our minds 
and hearts by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Without these 





1 Letters, p. 249. 
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there is no beginning of a good life, no progress, no arriving at 
eternal salvation. . . . More than this, the just man, that is to 
say he who lives the life of divine grace, and acts by the fitting 
virtues as by means of faculties, has need of those seven gifts 
which are properly attributed to the Holy Ghost. By means of 
them the soul is furnished and strengthened so as to obey more 
easily and promptly His voice and impulse. Wherefore these gifts 
are of such efficacy that they lead the just man to the highest 
degree of sanctity; and of such excellence that they continue to 
exist even in heaven, though in a more perfect way. 


St. Thomas teaches that these quite special helps which 
the Christian receives from the Holy Spirit are above and 
beyond the divine assistance, or actual grace, required for 
any exercise of supernatural virtue; if they are necessary 
even for salvation, it follows that they are much more neces- 
sary if a soul is to reach a high degree of sanctity, and it is 
by them that St. Thomas explains contemplative prayer. 
The seven Gifts are supernatural habits which impart 
docility to the intellect and will, making them respond 
promptly to these movements and inspirations. Mystical 
contemplation is an intellectual act (of the mystic himself) 
resulting from the illuminating movement of the Holy Spirit 
to which especially the Gift of Wisdom has made the mind 
docile and receptive—such an act as would in the natural 
order correspond to an act of wisdom strictly so called. 
Further, since the theological virtue of Faith is the founda- 
tion of our supernatural knowledge, and Faith is inspired by 
Charity, the act produced under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit is essentially an act of the virtue of Faith inspired by 
Charity. 

This doctrine of St. Thomas receives further authority 
from the words of the present Holy Father. In a letter also 
addressed to the universal Church, the Studiorum Ducem of 
2gth June, 1923, the Pope says: 


Nor is his (St. Thomas’s) ascetical and mystical science any 
less noble. He reduces the whole of moral discipline to the virtues 
and gifts, and he excellently defines the same method and disci- 
pline for various states of life, whether for those who follow the 
ordinary Christian life or for those who strive after consummate 
perfection, whether in a contemplative or active order. Therefore 
if we wish to understand the first Commandment and its extent 
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and how charity and the accompanying gifts of the Holy Ghost 
increase, if we would know all the many states of life, for instance 
of perfection, the religious life, the apostolate, and in what they 
differ and what is their nature and force, if we are seeking to 
know these and such points of ascetic and mystical theology, we 
must first of all approach the Angelic Doctor. 


If, then, the Church has an authorized doctrine on the 
nature of contemplative life and prayer, it is surely that of 
St. Thomas whose teaching is here commended. Abbot 
Chapman clearly intended to base his teaching on that of 
St. Thomas, but his writings show that he was not really 
acquainted with St. Thomas’s thought; indeed he rejected 
the whole doctrine of the Gifts as it is theologically formu- 
lated because he could not deduce it exegetically from the 
Scripture text which tradition chose as best expressing its 
teaching.? His own theory is that contemplation is not 
essentially supernatural at all but preternatural, by which 
he meant unusual’: contemplation, or rather the power to 
contemplate, is a natural but unusual faculty which may be 
used for supernatural purposes.‘ How far this differs from 
St. Thomas’s doctrine needs no emphasis. 

Again, according to St. Thomas, the Gifts are infused into 
the soul together with Sanctifying Grace, and they grow 
proportionately with the growth of Grace. Souls which ad- 
vance in Grace and Charity by the Sacraments, merit and 
prayer, advance at the same time in habitual docility to the 
Holy Spirit. This increased docility gives no strict right to 
the intervention of the Holy Spirit which is all that is then 
necessary for contemplation, but it could hardly be the 
general rule that the Holy Spirit dwelling within the soul 
should not intervene; so it is that Thomists teach that 
contemplative prayer normally accompanies growth in the 
spiritual life. Contemplation, therefore, cannot be isolated 
from the other supernatural activities of the soul. Of course 





2 Ibid., p. 297; cf. also pp. 69-70. 

3 Ibid., pp. 71, 306-7. 

4 Ibid., pp. 308-9. 

5 The suggestion (p. 71) that Dominican theologians ‘‘are inclined 
to look upon ‘Mysticism’ as some freak on God’s part’’ is hardly 2 
happy one. 
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St. Thomas takes account of the fact that some are by 
natural disposition more disposed for a contemplative life, 
but he points out that even those of a more active nature can, 
by their very active work, prepare themselves for the con- 
templative life. According to the Abbot, however, it would 
seem that while God may make use of the ‘‘mystical faculty’ 
as a means of conferring Grace, the actual exercise of the 
faculty needs at the most to be only indirectly due to Grace. 
He tells us that the preternatural mystical powers are 
impeded by the rebellion of our lower nature, and that 
mortification and the practice of the Christian virtues by 
Grace ought, by quieting our lower nature, to facilitate 
the exercise of contemplation.’ But of the faculty itself he 
writes : 

I suggest that this faculty of perceiving pure truth (i.e. of 
contemplation) may be compared to that faculty of grasping 
numbers, for want of which some highly talented people cannot 
do more than the simplest sums, while a few individuals have a 
gift for mathematics which makes all easy. Besides these, an 
occasional freak is found—a calculating boy—who can multiply 
instantly in his head seven figures by seven figures.® 


But there is another departure from the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, which perhaps explains the passages that have 
caused misgivings, and is of even more practical importance 
in a book of this kind. There is a fairly common form of 
contemplative prayer, it would seem, of which the contem- 
plative himself is not conscious even when he is exercised in 
it. The Abbot’s theory being that contemplation is an act of 
“pure intellect’’ (which he understood to be an act of the 
intellect alone without the concomitant use of the imagina- 
tion normal in human knowledge), he held that mystics are 
ordinarily conscious of this pure knowledge only if they can 
translate it, or express it with the aid of the imagination; 
and as many are unable to do this, it follows that they are 
“unaware that they have had an experience at al... . 
There was only an uncomfortable and disturbing stupidity, 





6 Summa., II-II, q. 182, a. 4 ad 3. 
7 Letters, pp. 301, 309-10, 315. 
8 Ibid., p. 313. 
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accompanied by involuntary distraction.’’? He writes at 
length of two ways in which this unconscious contemplation 
may be recognized: first, it hinders some of the natural 
activities of the soul such as meditation or vocal prayer, 
“‘there is the distraction without any consciousness of what 
is causing the distraction’; secondly it produces an in- 
crease of love which is manifested by the more earnest 
service of God after prayer is over. 

In the light of this theoretic explanation the meaning of a 
passage that has been controverted seems clear: ‘‘it (think- 
ing or reasoning out something during prayer) simply stops 
prayer dead; so that thinking is more disastrous than 
sleep.’’ The words should mean: thinking, i.e. what is 
ordinarily meant by thinking, conscious thought, or thought 
(whether simple apprehension or discursive reasoning) in 





9 Ibid., p. 306. He speaks of the unconscious character of contem- 
plation in the letter already referred to, and in the Hastings Encyclo- 
pedia article writes: ‘“This lofty angelic knowledge is utter ignorance 
(until it is perhaps symbolically and tentatively translated) to the 
intellect itself, but it inflames the will with intense love and desire. 
The soul loves and desires without understanding; it longs for and 
partially enjoys it knows not what. This is the ‘ray of darkness’ of 
Dionysius, the wisdom which is ignorance, the ‘cloud of unknowing,’ 
the obscure night of the spirit, the anagogical way to the unseen and 
incommunicable.”’ 

10 Letters, pp. 316-7. In his reply to Archbishop Goodier (pp. 
7-8) Dom Hudleston quotes passages from Pére Poulain’s Chapter on 
the Ligature, which apparently say very much the same as Abbot 
Chapman about the quasi-impossibility of making ‘‘additional acts’’ 
during contemplation. Pére Poulain, however, had given an earlier 
warning against any exaggerated idea of the incomprehensibility of 
the mystic states which would imply that the soul itself did not know 
that it was in communication with God, or even that it was praying 
—The Graces of Interior Prayer, London, 1912, p. 119. 

11 Letters, pp. 317-8. Here the Abbot sees a solution of the diffi- 
culty that mystics commonly experience more love than knowledge; 
the love, he thinks, is greater than their conscious knowledge of God, 
but not greater than their unconscious knowledge (cf. also p. 72). 
He curiously misunderstands St. Thomas’s doctrine on the point 
(p. 318 footnote). The question has several aspects. In the article 
Abbot Chapman quotes St. Thomas is pointing out that knowledge is 
the condition rather than the cause of love; the cause is the goodness 
or lovableness of the object itself. A very lovable object may cause 
perfect love even when it is incompletely known. By Charity God is 
loved perfectly, i.e. above all things, although the knowledge of 
Faith is imperfect. 
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which the imagination plays a concomitant part, is disas- 
trous; it stops prayer (unconscious thought) dead, for ‘‘the 
intellect is unaccustomed to do two things at once.’’ Does 
not the Abbot’s theory also require us to suppose that he 
meant what his words imply throughout the Letters in such 
phrases as: ‘‘this contemplation is so obscure that it is un- 
perceived . . . subconscious’; ‘‘superconscious’’; ‘‘there 
is no perception at all if the prayer is pure—one might call it 
an act of ignorance or a sensation of idiocy’’; ‘‘the intellect 
is facing a blank’’; ‘‘the mind seems vacant and stupid’’; 
it is the ‘‘contemplation of nothing at all’’; ‘‘the infinite 
reality of God is unconsciously contemplated’’; ‘‘I suppose 
one ‘contemplates’ without knowing it’’? In a footnote on 
page 59 the Editor says that Abbot Chapman’s words must 
be understood in accordance with the teaching of Catholic 
theologians who have used similar language, and he quotes 
as a vivid description of the same state of prayer a fine 
passage in which the Abbot Blosius tells of the mystic’s 
experimental perception that God is infinitely more than all 
he can see or know. It would follow that when Abbot 
Chapman says ‘‘there is no perception at all,’’ we are to 
understand that there is no perception at all of what God is 
in His glory, but there is an experimental knowledge of 
God’s transcendence and incomprehensibility. This would 
surely be to suppose a divergence between the Abbot’s 
theory and his practical direction. As a fact Dom Chapman 
himself rejects the explanation on page 73: the object of 
contemplative prayer is the transcendent, unimaginable 
Godhead, not as known but as unknown. 

Since the two criteria the Abbot gives, for judging whether 
in a particular case there had been prayer at all, might both 
be due to other causes, natural or supernatural, it is neces- 
sary to ask—waiving the question whether unconscious 
intellectual knowledge is not self-contradictory—what evi- 
dence is there for the existence of this prayer at all. In his 
“apology’’ to theologians Abbot Chapman answers the 
question mainly by appealing to the authority of St. Thomas. 





12 Letters, p. 317. 
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I have elsewhere shown that the appeal is not justified, and 
that the Abbot’s interpretation of St. Thomas’s thought is 
not a possible one. It remains to consider whether St. John 
of the Cross, whom Dom Chapman frequently quotes, 
differs on this important point from St. Thomas. Although 
the aim and point of view of these two Saints were quite 
different, recent studies have well shown the essential har- 
mony between St. John’s psychological descriptions, ex- 
pressed with all the hyperbole of mystical language, and St. 
Thomas’s abstract, theological explanations, expressed in 
precise technical terminology. It seems certain, indeed, that 
St. John of the Cross followed at Salamanca the theological 
course of the Dominican Mancio of Corpus Christi, who 
expounded the Summa of St. Thomas, article by article, in 
accordance with the commentaries of Cajetan.“ 

The language of mystics is necessarily halting and ob- 
scure, since they attempt to describe an experience which is 
indescribable, and the key to St. John’s teaching on the 
contemplative’s consciousness of his prayer lies in the mean- 
ing he attached to the traditional pseudo-Dionysian phrase 
“‘the perception of darkness,’’ and other kindred expres- 
sions, such as the blinding of the reason by contemplation. 
In early seventeenth century Spain, where illuminism was 
still rife, it was partly the Saint’s abstruse and seemingly 
exaggerated language that was responsible for the denuncia- 
tion of his writings to the Inquisition on more than one 
occasion. The defence of the orthodoxy of forty propositions, 
extracted from the 1618 edition of his works and presented 
for condemnation, supplies evidence of St. John’s true 
meaning on the point now in question. The defence was 
written, within thirty-one years of the Saint’s death, by a 
professor of theology of Salamanaca, the Augustinian Friar 
Basilio Ponce de Leén. The use of the via negationis in 
the abstract, philosophical knowledge of the Divine Nature 
is a commonplace. To know that God is infinite is not 





13 BLACKFRIARS, June, 1935, Pp. 434-9. 

14 St. John of the Cross, by Fr. Bruno (London, 1932), p. 38. 

15 It is printed at the end of Professor Allison Peers’ recent transla-. 
tion of St. John’s works. 
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thereby to know what God is in Himself, but only that He is 
not finite; thus, according to the aspect considered, it can 
be regarded as knowledge (the knowledge of what God is 
not), or as ignorance (the ignorance of what God is). In his 
defence of the second proposition Friar Basilio shows that 
the same double consideration is possible of the act of Faith: 
the assent of Faith to a revealed Mystery is the assent to a 
truth which the natural reason cannot understand. In this 
way he explains St. John’s vivid words: faith ‘‘deprives it 
(the rational part of man) of the light of reason, or to speak 
more clearly, blinds it.’’ ‘‘Through faith,’’ he writes, ‘‘man 
. . . knows and knows not. He knows through the testi- 
mony of God and he knows not because he sees not the 
things he believes to be . . . and likewise through natural 
reason he attains not these things. . . .’’ Now to speak of 
the act of faith in this sense as an act of ignorance or as a 
blindness of the light of reason is quite clearly not to mean 
that in the act of faith the intellect is not conscious of its own 
activity. The point is capital, for Friar Basilio goes on to 
point out that it was in this same sense that pseudo- 
Dionysius called contemplation an interior union with God 
by ignorance, or again a ray of divine darkness. The expla- 
nation agrees perfectly with that given by St. Thomas in his 
Expositio super Dionysium De Divinis Nominibus (c. 7, 
lect. 4): contemplation is darkness to the mind, or is know- 
ledge by ignorance, only in the sense that the mind does not 
perceive positively what God is in Himself, but negatively 
(and intuitively—by union with the ‘‘superlucent rays of the 
Godhead’’) that God is above all things that the mind could 
understand; there is no question of knowledge of which the 
mind is not conscious. Abbot Chapman has not understood 
this point which is so important for the right interpretation 
of St. John of the Cross, and he regards the ‘‘ray of dark- 
ness’’ as being unconscious knowledge.® 

In the passages of St. John of which the Abbot makes use 
there are two cases to consider, contemplation at its purest, 
and contemplation in the incipient stages. With regard to 





16 Letters, p. 72; cf. sup. footnote, 9. 
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the first he several times quotes St. John’s comparison be- 
tween the spiritual light of contemplation and a ray of sun- 
light, which, entering a room by the window, is less palpable 
when it is freer from particles and atoms, and is invisible 
when there are no objects to reflect it.” He interprets the 
comparison by his own theory that the spiritual light is 
““pure’’ intellectual knowledge, knowledge of which the sub- 
ject is unconscious when it is purest, i.e. when it is untrans- 
lated, or not expressed with the aid of the imagination.” 
But St. John’s explanation is that when the spiritual light is 
purest it ‘“becomes darkness . . . and then the darkness is 
more clearly perceived and realized’; that is to say God 
is not perceived positively as He is in Himself (the ight is 
not perceived), but negatively as transcending all particular 
images or knowable things (the darkness is perceived and 
realized). Abbot Chapman’s conception of contemplation at 
its purest, or of the very nature of contemplation, explains 
his interpretation of St. John’s words about the beginnings 
of contemplation, when discursive meditation becomes dis- 
tasteful to the soul and quasi-impossible. He makes St. 
John attribute this impossibility to the commencement of an 
imperceptible and unconscious contemplation.” St. John’s 
words are: 

It is true, however, that, when this condition first begins, this 
loving knowledge is hardly realized, and that for two reasons. 
First, this loving knowledge is apt at the beginning to be very 
subtle and delicate, and almost imperceptible to the senses. 
Secondly, when the soul has been accustomed to that other exer- 
cise of meditation, which is wholly perceptible, it cannot realize, 
or is hardly conscious of, this other new and imperceptible condi- 
tion, which is purely spiritual.2! 


Thus he is not speaking of a kind of prayer which is by its 
nature unknowable, but of a prayer which at the beginning 





17 Ascent, II, c. 14, no. 9; Night, II, c. 8, no. 3—all references are 
to the Peers translation. 

18 Letters, p. 250. 

19 Ascent, II, c. 14, no. 10o—this with the exception of a pheno- 
menon he calls ‘‘a great forgetfulness’’—‘‘which happens very sel- 
dom, ibid., no 12. 

20 Letters, pp. 254, 317. 

21 Ascent, II, c. 13, no. 7. 
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ABBOT CHAPMAN’S THEORY OF CONTEMPLATION 


is so weak, to which the soul is so unaccustomed, that it 
can hardly be realized until the soul becomes more used to it 
by ceasing to strive to meditate. A Thomist would explain 
that at the beginning the influence of the Gifts on the act of 
Faith is very slight. Elsewhere St. John speaks of it as 
“the beginning of a contemplation that is dark and arid to 
the senses: which contemplation is secret and hidden from 
the very person that experiences it,’’ but his own later 
explanation of the secrecy* shows that he does not mean 
that the mind is unconscious of the contemplation. It is 
secret and hidden from the work of the understanding in the 
sense that it is produced by the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit on the soul, and not by any previous process of 
reasoning.” 

Abbot Chapman frequently expressed the hope that his 
doctrine was theoretically sound; one feels that he would 
have been the first to regret the publication of the letters. 
They cannot but prove misleading. 


BENET O’DRISCOLL, O.P. 





2 Night, I, c. 9, no. 6; cf. L. Flame, Stanza ITI, 30 sq., passim. 

% Ibid., II, c. 17. 

% A gratia operans. St. John says contemplation is also secret in 
that it is indescribable. 
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MONTESSORI PRACTICE AND THOMIST 
PRINCIPLES 


THE Montessori Method of Education may be said to be 
based on the twin principles of ‘‘Freedom’’ and ‘‘Prepared 
Environment.’’ This is an inadequate definition, but it will 
suffice for our present purpose. 

It is now over twenty years since the first ‘‘Casa dei 
Bambini’’ was opened in Rome, and hundreds of visitors 
came from every quarter of the globe to observe the be- 
haviour of those small slum children from the tenement 
houses. During this time the Method has spread to the most 
distant corners of the world—not only amongst Europeans, 
but also amongst Indians, Chinese, Africans, South Sea 
Islanders and many others. The results have been always 
the same, and can be summed up in a sentence. The 
Montessori Method has proved beyond a doubt that the 
child loves work. 

The child that Shakespeare knew—who ‘“‘crept like snail 
unwillingly to school’’—has gone. ‘‘The shining morning 
face’’ has remained, but it now shines in the schoolroom as 
well as on the way to it. If work was the curse of Adam it is 
none to these children. They share Elizabeth Browning’s 
View: Dear work! if thou wert made God’s curse, 

What must His blessing be! 

And it is important to note that this applies even to quite 
small children. Montessori urges parents to send their 
children to the Infants’ Class not later than three and a half, 
and even these tiny tots reveal a power of intense sponta- 
neous mental concentration which would be incredible to 
those who have not witnessed it. It is no wonder that 
observers in different countries have hit upon the same 
phrase to describe the effect of this method. They say it has 
revealed a ‘‘New Child’’—a child orderly, obedient, docile, 
generous, self-disciplined, above all a child who loves work 
for its own sake, and continues to work hour after hour, day 
after day, year after year, without the incentives of rewards 
or punishments. And the simple explanation of the ‘‘New 
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Child’ is that this method has revealed qualities and capa- 
cities in childhood hitherto not commonly realized. 

The primary cause of this revelation is not the ‘‘Freedom 
of Choice’’ given to the child, nor the ‘‘Prepared Environ- 
ment’’ in which it is exercised, though both these are neces- 
sary conditions. It is due to an understanding of the needs 
and processes of the Human Intellect, and an effort to meet 
these needs and processes. In practice that effort has resulted 
in the most cogent confirmation of St. Thomas’s teaching that 
“the natural inclination of Man is towards knowing’’ and 
that ‘‘a faculty of itself does not err concerning its own pro- 
per object under normal conditions. The intellect has been 
created to know truth; and if a thing is made for a certain 
purpose it would be a contradiction in terms to say that it 
could not reach its object.’’ 

The phrase “‘under normal conditions’’ is the most impor- 
tant point as far as the present discussion is concerned. If 
the Montessori child reveals an altogether unsuspected capa- 
city for spontaneous intellectual concentration, it cannot be 
because its intellect is any stronger than that of the child in 
the ordinary school; it must be because the conditions are 
more favourable, for, as St. Thomas observes, ‘‘if a faculty 
fails it fails per accidens.”’ 

As is well known, Dr. Montessori began her educational 
work amongst defective children. ‘‘While everyone was 
wondering,’’ she remarked, ‘‘at the success of my poor 
defectives—who had done as well as many of the normal 
children of the same age—I was wondering what could be 
the reasons why the normal children were so far behind.’’ 
The principal reason is to be found in the conditions under 
which the Montessori child works, and it is these conditions 
that we must investigate so as to elucidate in greater detail 
the principles which underlie them. To begin with the ‘‘Pre- 
pared Environment,’’ any appreciation of the principles 
which have guided Dr. Montessori in preparing the child’s 
environment involves the attempt to picture the nature of 
the mental world in which the very small child lives and has 
his being. Compared with ours it is a world in which sensa- 
tions and mental images predominate, a world full of change, 
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a kaleidoscopic procession of impressions many of which are 
new and bewildering. The child may be compared to an 
explorer setting out in a small barque on an unbounded and 
unknown ocean, ‘‘his business everything and his intent 
everywhere.’’ The barque has five sails, the five senses, and 
the captain is the intellect; but the latter has had no training 
nor experience, has not even a chart of his own to steer by. 
To drop the metaphor, we may say that it is the high func- 
tion of the intellect to bring stability out of this flux and 
confusion of sensations and images, to give form to what is 
formless, to discover permanence in what seems evanescent, 
in a word, to bring order out of chaos. 

The main purpose of the Prepared Environment (which of 
course includes the teacher) is to help the intellect in this 
tremendous task, for the child of three—to quote one of Dr. 
Montessori’s striking aphorisms—‘‘still carries within him 
a heavy chaos.’’ No one but the child himself can create 
this inner order; but we can greatly assist him in doing so by 
placing him in a special environment where everything is 
already ordered, an environment, too, from which all that 
is unrelated and irrelevant has been removed.. In training 
her teachers Dr. Montessori is tireless in repeating the fol- 
lowing advice, in one form or another: ‘‘You must see to it 
that there prevails everywhere and always a perfect order in 
the child’s environment. Everything must have its place to 
which it must be returned after use. You must be unceasingly 
vigilant to see that every part of the Didactic Material is in 
perfect working order. For you cannot teach order to the 
child directly ; but it will become reflected into his soul from 
the environment. No better maxim could be found for the 
Montessori Directress than that of St. Augustine, ‘Serva 
ordinem et ordo servabit te.’ ’’ 

So the Montessori child is placed in a well-ordered Lilli- 
putian world, where everything which surrounds him is 
created in proportion to his needs; little tables, diminutive 
chairs, low cupboards, small wash basins, and so on, which 
correspond to his physical needs, as the Didactic Material 
corresponds to his mental needs. After having lived in a 
world where everything has been cut to adult measurements 
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MONTESSORI PRACTICE AND THOMIST PRINCIPLES 


the immediate effect is a sense of physical well-being and 
comfort, somewhat similar to that experienced by a soldier 
returning from the trenches to the amenities of civilized life. 
But this sense of comfort for the child is incidental. The most 
fundamental object of this environment is to offer the child 
a sphere of Action proportionate to his needs. ‘‘Agire! agire! 
agire!’’ is the Dottoressa’s motto. But what kind of action? 
Mere animal movement, or scope for curiosity such as is 
possessed by the higher apes? Much more than this. The 
aim—first, last, and all the time—is to develop intelligent 
action, action, that is, directed by an intelligent purpose, 
consciously known and freely chosen. Everyone knows that 
inthe Montessori school there is a sound sensorial basis for all 
that the child learns; but it is not so commonly realized that 
this appeal to action is for Dr. Montessori something even 
more fundamental, especially in the child’s earliest years. 

In a striking phrase she characterizes the underlying rea- 
son for the child’s imperious need for intelligently directed 
action at this early period. The new-born child, she says, is 
“incompletely incarnated.’’ Unlike most animals which are 
born with a marvellously complete, but instinctive, power 
of carrying out complicated actions (directed to instinctive 
ends) the ‘‘neonato’’ is comparatively helpless. He has very 
limited powers of muscular co-ordination. 

This apparent inferiority is however really the mark of 
the child’s superiority. For—and this is the fundamental 
point on which Dr. Montessori insists and upon which all her 
practice is based—man’s nature consists in the perfect union 
of body and soul: not the soul of the animal completely 
dependent on the matter of its body, but an immaterial, 
rational, super-sensitive soul. Her observations on very 
small children, even before they can talk or walk, have led 
her to believe that the very small child is often at a dis- 
advantage because adults do not realize that it is a being 
who possesses knowing and willing faculties great out of all 
proportion to its power of expression. His ‘‘exterior sem- 
blance doth belie his soul’s immensity.’’ Therefore it is the 
duty of parent and teacher not only to foster the physical 
growth of the child, and help it to acquire ordered experi- 
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ence, but also to enable it to perfect the relation between 
soul and body, so that the latter becomes the apt instrument 
and means of expression of the former. This is the reason 
why Dr. Montessori has introduced into the Babies’ Class 
those original ‘‘Exercises in Practical Life’’ so often mis- 
understood by outsiders, but so beloved by the children 
themselves. They are many and various; they include, for 
example, one series of actions directed to the care of the 
person, as washing hands, doing one’s hair, cleaning shoes, 
etc.; another, directed to the care of the environment, as 
dusting, sweeping, scrubbing; a third, to the ‘‘Lessons in 
Grace and Courtesy’’; and many others of a similar kind. 

Of deep significance in connexion with these is the 
teacher’s duty in presenting to the children what Dr. Mon- 
tessori aptly describes as The Logical Analysis of Move- 
ments. In every complicated action, such as opening and 
shutting a door, there is a logical sequence of subsidiary 
actions which collectively make the whole; and this sequence 
cannot be neglected without confusion and loss of grace; for 
example, it is no use pulling the door towards you until you 
have finished turning the handle. The principle in this 
analysis is always the same. The light of reason is brought 
to bear on these actions, transfusing them with an intelli- 
gence which relates all the parts in logical order. These 
distinctions may seem trivial to us, but are not so to a child 
of three or four, who finds a deep interest in them causing 
him to repeat the actions again and again, ever more per- 
fectly, with a sense of increasing power. In this way the 
child’s motor-forces are gathered together and co-ordinated 
towards reasonable ends, and order replaces disorder. 

In the choice of the Sensory Didactic Material itself the 
same principle is employed. Many visitors to the Infants’ 
Class observing the children to be occupied with the Colour 
Tablets, Sound Boxes, Pink Tower, Long Stair and so forth, 
come to the conclusion that this is a method which aims at 
training the senses. It is certainly true that the sense per- 
ceptions are trained and refined by means of these occupa- 
tions, but that is not their main purpose. Their aim is not 
to supply the child with new sensations, but rather to give 
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order to those sensations and mental images he has already 
experienced. Short as his little life has been, it is certain 
that at some time or other he has seen objects of the same 
length as each of the rods which compose the Long Stair. 
But never before has he seen them altogether, and arranged 
in such a way as to reveal their relationship to one another 
and the whole. And what is equally important, he has never 
had the opportunity of moving them about himself, arrang- 
ing and comparing them. The same may be said of the 
gradations of colours, sounds, cubes, cylinders and so on. 
In all these sensory occupations the child is busy composing 
and decomposing groups of objects which form carefully 
graded or contrasting series, and as he arranges and re- 
arranges them his mind forms ever more clear notions with 
regard to such ideas as length, breadth, colour, tone, geo- 
metric forms, and the like. Herein is to be remarked a 
practical application of St. Thomas’s oft-repeated dictum 
that the human mind knows ‘‘by composition and division.”’ 
It is important to realize that the child’s mind is as active, 
during these operations, as his hands. 

The clearly defined images (or ‘‘phantasms’’) which the 
children derive from these graded sensory materials become 
to them as ‘‘keys which open up new realms in the world 
around them.’’ Thus a child of four years, who had been 
doing the colour gradations, remarked to a visitor: “‘Your 
dress is exactly the same shade of blue as a flower in the 
next room.’’ A Cardinal who visited a school in Rome 
brought the children a gift of some biscuits, which happened 
to be made in various geometric shapes. To his surprise the 
children quite forgot to eat the biscuits in their delight at 
recognizing the different forms they had learned by means 
of the Sensorial Geometrical Material. The clearly defined 
images, formed in this way, constitute the ‘‘phantasms’’ 
from which the child’s intellect derives corresponding ideas, 
equally clear. 

Those conversant with Thomist psychology will recognize, 
in these examples of Montessori method, a familiar prin- 
ciple: Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu; 
or, as St. Thomas expands the notion: ‘‘There are three 
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degrees of the cognitive faculty. There is first the act of the 
corporeal organ, i.e. the sense, which knows particulars; 
secondly, the power, which is neither the act of the bodily 
organ nor conjoined with corporeal matter, and such is the 
intellect of angels, the object of which is form as it exists 
without matter; and thirdly, there is the human intelleci, 
which stands midway between the other two, which is the 
form of a body, although not the act of a bodily organ. . . . 
We must therefore admit that our intellect knows material 
things by abstractions from phantasms; and that by material 
things so considered it becomes in some manner able to 
understand immaterial things.’’ No words could better 
describe the mental processes which, to the observer, appear 
to be taking place in the minds of the children as they work 
spontaneously with the various didactic materials in the 
Montessori school. There are indeed moments of sudden 
intellectual expansion in the lives of these tiny scholars when 
one can almost see the ‘‘intellectus agens’’ abstracting the 
“species intelligibilis’’ from the ‘‘phantasmata’’ which the 
children have gained through contact with the material; 
and they are to the children moments of pure joy (to the 
teacher no less so). It is the joy which accompanies the right 
use of a faculty. St. Thomas remarks somewhere that what 
we learn with pleasure we learn better than what we learn 
without pleasure. 

Many of these sudden and joyous illuminations (they are 
called ‘‘Montessori Explosions’’ by the teachers) are the 
result of intellectual discoveries of numerical or other rela- 
tionships. They are indeed ‘‘truths that wake to perish 
never,’’ which burst like new planets into their ken. Space 
forbids the multiplication of examples; what we wish to 
emphasize here is that spontaneity is one of their striking 
and essential features. Indeed the whole Montessori Method 
is based, and based successfully, on the spontaneous activity 
of the human intellect. Hence its value as against other 
system; for as St. Thomas says: ‘‘There are two ways of 
acquiring knowledge, (1) by imventio or finding out, and 
(2) by disciplina or learning. Inventio is the higher mode 
and disciplina stands second.’’ 
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Of course direct teaching is necessary too, and finds its 
due place in the Montessori school. Very significant, for 
instance, are the lessons in ‘‘naming’’ which are given in 
connexion with the Sensorial Material, after the child has 
become familiar with it by use (e.g., ‘“This is Jong’’: ‘‘this 
is short,’’ as applied to the first and last of the rods in the 
Long Stair). It is not possible, in this brief resumé, even to 
touch on the profound psychological insight behind these 
simple lessons, nor to describe the equally profound effect 
they have on the child’s mental development just at the 
stage when it begins to be vaguely conscious of the myster- 
ious relationship between words and ideas. Suffice it to say 
that, while the previous work with the material has assisted 
in giving birth to ideas in the child’s mind, these lessons 
(given with an almost liturgical solemnity) correspond in a 
striking way to the formation of logical judgments. Later 
on (for the children are still only about four years old) will 
come the age of reason and the fully developed syllogism. 

One of the reasons why Dr. Montessori has been so extra- 
ordinarily successful in teaching by ‘‘Auto-education’’ (or 
“Invention’’) arises from the clearness with which she has 
grasped, and the originality with which she has applied, 
the principle which she calls ‘‘The Analysis and Separation 
of Difficulties.’ She says, in effect, that when we present a 
truth to be perceived by the immature mind, and we find it 
beyond the power of that mind to assimilate, it is no use 
fretting, or coercing, or persisting in presenting that truth; 
we must set about analyzing it into simpler elements, and 
then present each of these separately. This is the method of 
St. Thomas too: the truth is to be broken up until some- 
thing is reached which the mind sees, i.e. until it sees a 
logical connexion between subject and predicate. I remem- 
ber a small boy of four and a half coming up to me—a 
perfect stranger in his class—carrying a number rod nearly 
as long as himself. With an air of portentous solemnity he 
said: ‘‘This is seven.’’ Having vented this oracular state- 
ment he quietly returned to continue his work. 

A nun, who teaches in the Junior Form at a London 
convent where the Montessori Method has been in use for 
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over fifteen years, remarked of the children who come up to 
her from the Montessori class that ‘‘what they know they 
know thoroughly; they know nothing vaguely.’’ An impor- 
tant factor which contributes to this clarity of knowledge is 
the circumstance that the children’s minds are not hurried in 
this process of making abstractions. Each child works at 
his own pace and for as long as he wishes; so the more 
dull-witted child is free to remain in contact with the concrete 
material longer than the more intelligent, who more quickly 
leaves it behind. The activity of the mind in forming abstrac- 
tions, says Dr. Montessori, can be compared to the flight of 
an aeroplane. In order to rise up into the air it is necessary 
for the machine to run first for a certain distance along the 
ground. In a similar way the child’s intellect needs to work 
for a while in contact with the concrete and the material; 
but at the right moment it will ‘‘take off’’ and sail up into 
the region of the abstract. 

One of the commonest objections levelled at the Mon- 
tessori System is that it is too intellectual and does not 
sufficiently develop the imagination. We do not think this 
criticism will bear close examination. Yet there is this much 
truth in it, namely that the System regards the intellect as a 
higher and more important faculty than the imagination. 
Dr. Montessori realizes, more clearly than most modern 
pedagogues, the dangers, both psychological and religious, 
which attend any over-development of the imagination un- 
disciplined by reality. We touch here on what is perhaps the 
most fundamental difference between the Froebel and Mon- 
tessori Systems (and it is not without significance, perhaps, 
that Froebel and most of his interpreters have been Pan- 
theists, while Dr. Montessori is a Catholic). Here, as in so 
many other points, she is in line with Thomistic psycho- 
logical teaching, which rightly regards the intellect as the 
highest natural human faculty, while it looks upon the 
imagination as a good servant but a bad master. Acceptance 
of this principle is at the root of the Montessori method and 
goes far to explain its remarkable success. 

MORTIMER STANDING. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE TRAGIC WELTANSCHAUUNG. In a brilliant article in 
BLACKFRIARS (May, 1935) Fr. W. McCabe, S.J., main- 
tained that Thomism ‘‘provides the true Divinity of tragedy 
. enlarges the scope of the tragic vision . . . equips 
tragedy with a true and final theodicy including the mystery 
round which tragic poetry revolves.’’ To the merely super- 
ficial reader of the Summa, and still more to him who knows 
his Thomism only from hearsay, such a thesis will ap 
in the highest degree paradoxical. The neat, orderly Thomist 
Weltanschauung, it is supposed, is no setting for the conflict 
of man with his destiny which is the essence of high tragedy, 
nor can the stuff of tragedy be found in its slick, cut-and- 
dried, rationalized view of man’s place in a universe emptied 
of every element of mystery and tension. Thomist rational- 
ism, it has been maintained, is antithetical to ‘‘the tragic 
sense of life,’’ and therefore, some have gone on to argue, to 
the essential Christian ethos. 


Such a view, made all too plausible by complacent simpli- 
fiers and would-be popularizers of Thomism, needs to be 
corrected by thinkers who can penetrate to the deepest 
implications of the Thomist view of reality and man’s place 
within it. Hence the value of such studies as that by Pére 
Robilliard, O.P. in the current number of LA REVUE DES 
SCIENCES THEOLOGIQUE ET PHILOSOPHIQUES. ‘‘Nul mieux 
que saint Thomas n’a compris la grandeur et la misére de 
homme, le tragique de la condition humaine.’’ This he 
exemplifies in an erudite and profound study of a single, 
and at first sight most unpromising, article of the Summa 
(IIa, Ilae, clxxxiii, 1) wherein St. Thomas analyzes the 
concept of status or condition. The writer shows how this 
concept was taken over by St. Thomas from an obscure 
definition of Visigoth law which had been preserved in a 
corrupt form by the jurist Gratian, was emptied by him of 
its specifically juristic content, applied analogically to the 
various levels of existence, and so given a cosmic signifi- 
cance and depth of meaning. Status implies adaptation to 
environment in all living things; in man it implies the 
maintenance of equilibrium between the personality with its 
innate aspirations for liberty, spontaneity and autonomy 
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and the claims of submission to external necessity embodied 
in the physical and social law which is the condition of his 
finite existence. This tragic status, involving perpetual stress 
and readjustment, is the unescapable destiny of men here 
below, and is heightened by grace—the status gratiae— 
which liberates the spirit, imparts a new vouloir-vivre, and 
enhances man’s yearning for the Absolute, who alone is 
sovereign liberty. And besides aggravating the tension 
between the claims of liberty and servitude, of the individual 
and the social self, the advent of grace creates a new inner 
tragedy of its own. It is impossible to summarize or do 
justice to Pére Robilliard’s four closely-written pages, still 
less to draw all their manifold implications. We call attention 
to them as an indication of a line which should be followed 
up if Thomism is to be not merely regarded as a system to 
be studied but also to be assimilated as a personal Christian 
philosophy of life. 


THE PEOPLE AT MASS. The principle of active participation 
at Mass—the first principle of any authentic liturgical move- 
ment—is still very imperfectly understood, and we are still 
very far from the day when the average congregation is 
given much encouragement, or even opportunity, to put the 
principle into practice. There is an excellent discussion of 
the question by Pére Bouéssé, O.P., in LA REVUE DES 
JEUNES (January 15). The central element of all worship— 
the idea of sacrifice—has become dimmed in the modern 
consciousness; and with it, inevitably, has gone the sense of 
the majesty, the sovereignty, the transcendence of God, of 
which sacrifice is the recognition. To this fact can be traced 
“‘the relaxation of morals, the softening of character which 
tends to deaden, even among believers, the sense of sin, of 
expiation, of redemption.’’ Preaching has become, too 
commonly, ‘‘irréelle et débonnaire’’; there is a crying need 
for a ‘‘nouvelle évangelisation’’ which will tell what the 
priest is doing at the altar. ‘‘Si l’on ne s’intéresse pas a la 
messe, c’est qu’on ne sait pas trop ce que le prétre ‘trafique’ 
a l’autel.’’ And not only what the priest is doing, but what 
Christ is doing there, and what He is doing for the worship- 
pers, and what they are, or should be, doing. 


A la messe, le Christ nous donne, pour ainsi dire, de le rendre 
au Pére: Lui, le grand Don de Dieu a |’humanité. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


A la messe, le Christ nous donne d’offrir, inclus vitalement en 
son sacrifice de Chef de l’humanité pécheresse; en ses sentiments 
d’adoration et de reconnaissance, en ses demandes de pardon et 
ses supplications; nos propres sentiments de religion, 4 nous ses 
membres: ce sacrifice intérieur, cette soumission religieuse de tout 
soi-méme et de toutes choses par ot l'homme s’éléve jusqu’au 
Trés-Haut et l’universe fait retour 4 son Auteur. 

Mystére de foi pour l’homme en route. Messe de la terre. 

Au ciel, dans la lumiére de |’évidence, subsistera le sacrifice du 
Christ et le nétre en lui; mais le sacrement aura disparu, comme 
tout voile et tout intermédiaire. 


EVENING MASS? But the obstacles in the way of active par- 
ticipation are still immense (as most laymen who try to 
follow the words and actions of Mass as commonly cele- 
brated painfully realize): the rapidity and/or inaudibility 
of the celebrant, the frequent impossibility of knowing until 
after the Gospel (if then) what Mass is being celebrated, what 
prayers being said, what feast commemorated. Then there is 
the old difficulty of ‘‘a tongue not understanded of the 
people.’’ This is frankly faced by Pére Bouéssé, who finds, 
nevertheless, that the advantages of Latin outweigh its dis- 
advantages. A difficulty less frequently considered is the 
hour at which we are accustomed to celebrate Mass. Has 
the ancient custom of the Church of fasting from midnight, 
and so offering Mass and giving Communion only in the 
morning, become an anachronism in the world of to-day? 
Does it not prevent many from attending Mass and receiving 
Communion altogether? —compel others to attend only sel- 
dom, hurriedly, distractedly ?—encourage the process which 
tends to make Benediction a substitute for the Sacrifice and 
Sacrament? 


Nous demanderions volontiers aux jocistes et 4 leurs auméniers, 
aux différents groupes de notre jeunesse catholique, si la messe le 
soir, au moins de temps 4 autre, ne satisferait pas leur désir de 
vivre toujours plus du Christ Jésus pour le faire rayonner 
davantage dans la nuit de notre siécle. 

La messe aprés le poids du jour. L’Eucharistie et sa table 
dressée 4 l’heure oi on se presse dans les bars et aux tables de 
jeu. L’Eucharistie et sa grande priére, a l’heure ow 1’on s’amuse 
dans les théAtres et les dancings. La messe at la communion. 
Dans |’assistance, des chrétiens de toutes les classes. Leurs habits 
he sont pas ces vétements du dimanche qui donnent aux offices 
une allure légérement empruntée. Mais les cceurs sont en féte. 
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Pour qui assiste 4 la messe chaque jour, n’est-ce pas tous les jours 
dimanche? 

Réves ou désirs d’enfants? 

La messe du soir 4 Lourdes n’a choqué personne. Les fidéles 
n’ont pas perdu le souvenir du ‘‘dernier souper’’ ot le Maitre 
institua l’Eucharistie. Beaucoup se rappellent que nos fréres les 
premiers chrétiens se réunissaient le soir pour célébrer le mystére 
eucharistique, en mémoire du sacrifice du Calvaire offert le soir. 

Le jour ot notre jeunesse serait tellement éprise du Saint 
Sacrifice de la messe qu’une journée sans elle lui paraitrait sans 
soleil; le jour ot notre jeunesse aurait faim de l’Hostie jusqu’a 
souffrir de ne la pouvoir manger, ce jour-la |’Eglise en serait 
probablement émue. 

Nous aurions jugé imprudente une telle suggestion, si nous 
avions craint l’audace des jeunes et leurs désirs de nouveauté. 
Mais, quelle que soit leur fougue, ils sont obéissants. Par-dessus 
tout, ils sont passionnéments attachés 4 leur Chef: le Christ; et 
c’est lui qu’ils voient dans le successeur de Pierre. Du Christ, de 
l’Eglise, du Pape, ils sont et veulent étre indissolublement. 


CASSOCKS VERSUS TROUSERS. There is must solicitude in the 
correspondence-columns of THE CATHOLIC GAZETTE concern- 
ing the raiment of the clergy and wherewithal they should be 
clothed. But it does not arise from any idea that the raiment 
is more than the body and the life; the protagonists on both 
sides are chiefly and sincerely concerned for the good of 
souls. Indeed, the present discussion arose out of one on 
Catholic Inaction; this was traced to the shortcomings of 
the clergy—who are apparently absorbed in ‘‘tennis, golf 
and motoring, cinema and radio, cards and social visiting’ 
—and these shortcomings were in turn traced to our demora- 
lizing English clerical suitings. A champion of trousers 
pointed out that Mgr. Ratti did not wear a cassock when he 
climbed Monte Rosa, and a champion of cassocks retorted 
that he did wear his cassock when he was not climbing 
Monte Rosa. But, on the whole, the controversy is being 
conducted on a higher level. The principal case against 
cassocks is that they tend to divorce the priest from the 
people, and the principal case against trousers is that they 
tend to make the priest too much one of the people. An 
unhappy dilemma, inherent in the very nature of the priestly 
office. As mediator of God’s gifts to the people and of the 
people’s offerings to God, the priest must be at once distinct 
from without being remote from the people he represents, 
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and his costume should at once facilitate and symbolize his 
office. In our commercial age in which, as Mr. Eric Gill has 
pointed out, the business-man sets male fashions for kings 
and coal-heavers, and in which the long skirt is anathema 
and anachronism, the dark suit and Roman collar is perhaps 
as good a compromise as can be expected—combining both 
the advantages and disadvantages of extreme ecclesiastical 
and extreme secular dress. At least it is distinctive, without 
making the wearer too freakish and unapproachable. A trou- 
serite observes that the soutane and habit have fostered anti- 
clericalism abroad, and the reply is made that trousers have 
made us in England too inconspicuous to be worth perse- 
cuting. But anti-clerical feeling of this sort is commonly 
something very different from persecution for justice’s sake. 
The soutane tends to mark off the clergy as an independent, 
if not parasitic, caste in civil society, and this enflames a 
resentment which is not always unpardonable, and may 
often be profoundly religious and Christian; it does in fact 
(though it should not) too often cut the priest off from that 
personal contact with his flock, let alone with those outside 
the fold, which is essential to parochial life as we understand 
it in this country. The perpetual terror of ‘‘giving scandal’’ 
is apt to paralyze soutaned clerical activity—good as well as 
bad—and to reduce the wearer to that inertia which is a 
powerful justification of much Continental anti-clericalism. 
While recognizing the unloveliness and the disadvantages of 
our Vanheems compromise, the heavy cost of donning the 
more correct and traditional garbs of so-called Catholic 
countries should be very carefully weighed. The Englishman 
has indeed a just contempt for the worldly cleric, but he has 
also a healthy suspicion of overconspicuous phylacteries. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC WorRLD (February): Catholics and 
the Modern State by Ross J. S. Hoffmann: an excellent study 
showing the need for political-consciousness among Catholics 
and their obligations to and in the modern state. 


Ciercy Review (February): The Future of Anglicanism in rela- 
tion to the state, by Derek Harbord, Barrister. 


ForDs AND BripGes (February): A promising new magazine 
which is ‘‘an attempted fusion of two great and distinct tradi- 
tions,’’ those of Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Joad buffoons in 
a self-contradictory effort to restate extreme liberalism. 
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HOocHLAND (February): Lord Acton by Dr. Ulrich Noack—his 
lessons for our time. Die Kirche Christi als Kirche der Volker: 
a valuable constructive criticism of a theory of Catholic culture 
and civilization. 


IRENIKON (November-December): Les voies vers l’Eglise unifiée, 
Appel d’un orthodoxe russe: by Prof. N. Arsenjev: the way to 
reunion through active suffering and the sharing by the West 
of the cross of the East. 


LituRGY AND SocIoLoGy (February): The first issue of the new 
mimeographed organ of the vigorous Campion Propaganda 
Committee, an American ‘‘Catholic Youth Organization for the 
purpose of spreading the social teachings of the Church and 
putting them into practice’’ by means of Prayer, Action and 
Sacrifice. (10 cents a copy from 269 Avenue A., New York 
City.) 

ORIENTATIONS (February): Les vrais serviteurs by I. Draime, 
O.P.: a very practical article on putting first things first in 
religion. 


Pax (February): The Presence of the Absent: Thoughts on 
Apologetics by ‘‘Apostolus’’ of La Vie Spirituelle: ‘‘The Church 
must be ready for the convert as well as the convert for the 
Church,’’ for she exists not only for her actual visible adherents 
but for all mankind. 


Pyton (January): Another excellent issue of a first-rate mis- 
sionary magazine. (2/6 annually from 10 Via Boncompagni, 
Rome.) 


REVUE DomINICAINE (Montreal) appears this year in an enlarged 
format, with an alleged ‘‘couverture de luxe’’ and a very un- 
friendly mien towards American Catholicism. 


Vie INTELLECTUELLE (February 10): Pour l’unité du monde 
chrétien: some account of the important theological addresses 
delivered at Montmartre by Pére Congar, O.P., during the 
Unity Octave. 

PENGUIN. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tue LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST OuR Lorp. Vol. II. 
By Jules Lebreton, S.J.; translated from the French. (Burns 
Oates; 10/6.) 

HERDERS BIBELKOMMENTAR: Die heilige Schrift fiir das Leben 
erklart. Band VI: Diz PsaLMen, erklart von Edmund Kalt 
(linen, RM. 7.80; half-leather, RM. 9.60). Band XI. 
1. Halfte: Das EVANGELIUM DES HL. MATTHAEUS UND DES 
Hi. Markus, erklart von Willibald Lauck (linen, RM. 7.20; 
half-leather, RM. 9.60). (Freiburg i.B.: Herder.) 


It is presumably unnecessary to do more for the first of these 
books than to remark that it is a serviceable rendering of the 
original. For it is generally acknowledged and was widely adver- 
tized in reviews recently when Vol. I of this book appeared that 
Pére Lebreton’s Gospel Commentary (for such it is rather than a 
Life) is one of the soundest and most generally useful that we 
have. 

The German books belong to a series which is steadily pro- 
gressing, assisted by strong episcopal patronage, towards the 
formation of a complete biblical commentary. There is no occa- 
sion for comparison of French and German here. They are en- 
gaged at different stages of operations. The purpose of the German 
undertaking is not to impart scientific information, not to provide 
the processes of knowledge, but with the hidden help of scholar- 
ship to present the Scriptures in such a way that their divine 
teaching may be immediately entered into, appreciatively, 
“fruitionally.’’ Unless study is at each progressive stage ful- 
filled by contemplation, that is by an enjoyment of, a resting in 
the truth already won, it turns to vanity and weariness of spirit. 
So it is that for want of more books like these from Germany the 
Scriptures tend to become something of a burden to us. What we 
are given, then, is not so much means to an understanding of 
Scripture and never simply pious glosses decorative of the mar- 
gins, but (as far as this is humanly feasible) the Scriptures them- 
selves. It may be true that not all that is valuable in recent 
scholarship has been assimilated. But synthesis must always be 
somewhat in arrears. 

One protest must be made, however. The author of the com- 
mentary on the Psalms in the course of defending the character 
of the comminatory Psalms—having there in mind no doubt the 
anti-Semite comminations of the Nazis—makes two very un- 
fortunate remarks about the nature of biblical inspiration: first, 
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in giving the impression that the theory is a tenable one which 
would make the inspiration of certain psalms to mean no more 
than the fact of their having been canonized by the Church— 
whereas this is in defiance of the teaching of the Vatican Council. 
And then secondly, in declaring the contents, the doctrine of 
certain psalms to be alone inspired, the human author being 
exclusively responsible for their outward expression (. . . die 
Form ist ausschliesslich das Werk des Dichters)—a disastrously 
retrogressive theory. RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. By Werner Brock. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 6/-.) 


Dr. Brock is one of those Germans who have been driven from 
their country by the present régime; formerly he was a Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the University of Freiburg im Breisgau. This 
book contains the substance of three lectures delivered at the 
invitation of London University. According to the author, Ger- 
man philosophy since Hegel has been chiefly concerned with the 
problem of defining the real task of philosophy. He is here aim- 
ing at no more than an Introduction to contemporary German 
thought, not a complete survey of it, and so he deliberately omits 
some few philosophical movements. 

There are three chapters. The first shows the general back- 
ground; the Humanism which had inspired the classical German 
philosophies and the emergence of new sciences, especially his- 
torical and “‘humanistic.’’ Hegelianism and indeed all specula- 
tive idealism was rejected, and two tendencies showed themselves: 
to restrict philosophy to the search for a world-view synthesizing 
the results of science, or alternatively to concentrate on problems 
of the possibility of knowledge, and the principles and methods 
presupposed and not investigated by the sciences. In illustration 
of this he gives short accounts of Husserl’s method of Pheno- 
menological analysis, of Dilthey’s historical attempts at a ‘‘philo- 
sophy of philosophy,’’ and of Weber’s reflexions upon the 
relations between the social sciences and the values of human life. 
Each of these three, in his own specialized way, went beyond the 
limits of mere epistemology or mere “‘science of the sciences.”’ 

The second chapter deals with the influence of Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard. To the former may be traced the modern tendency 
to take a fundamental phenomenon such as ‘“‘Life’’ as a stand- 
point from which to tackle philosophical problems, to the latter 
the concentration on ‘‘Existenz,’’ the effective attitude of a 
human individual towards himself as a whole. 

Coming in the third chapter to philosophers of the present day, 
and giving little more than a mention to those he considers as 
continuing academic tradition—though even here the tendencies 
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already sketched are easily discernible—Dr. Brock directs atten- 
tion to the efforts of Jaspers and Heidegger to conceive existence 
as human existence, the existence in which we find ourselves. 
Perhaps it is in place here to recommend to readers Fr. 
Przywara’s parallel attempt to conceive existence as Christian 
existence. 

In such a short space it was inevitable that little more than an 
atmosphere could be conveyed, but Dr. Brock has succeeded in 
doing this. In a three-page Conclusion he leaves it to a proble- 
matic future to decide whether philosophy will once again succeed 
in fulfilling a universal function beyond the capacity of special 
sciences: ‘‘to interpret existence in a more universal sense and 
so once more give strength and significance to human life.’’ 
Christianity does this for the masses, but Dr. Brock considers its 
hold insecure, as three of the forces philosophy is striving to 
control are continually shaping the mass mentality closer to 
mundane ideals; these three forces are technique, economic life 
and the State. Philosophy, he thinks, is essentially opposed to 
Christian authority ‘‘by its unlimited search for truth and its will 
to freedom.”’ 

Is it petty to notice the careless mis-spelling ‘‘Aquinus,’’ found 
in the index and the two passages referred to? It seems to reflect 
the arrogance of the claim to autonomy. Methodological inde- 


pendence is freely admitted by the Church; to assert more is a 
dogmatism for which there can be no justification in view of the 
Church’s claim to divine origin. QUENTIN JoHNsTON, O.P. 


Das EDLE UND DER CHRIST. By Richard Egenter. (Késel und 
Pustet, Munich; RM. 2.80.) 


Vom SINN DER EHRFURCHT. By Paul Wolff. (K6sel und Pustet; 
RM 2.50.) 


The ideal of the superman and the relation of others to him 
has long been a matter of more than merely academic importance. 
But too many who have tried to realize their ideal of nobility, 
whether on paper or in flesh and blood, in their own person or 
that of another, have been blind or even expressly hostile to 
Christian values and virtues. Here are two books which deal 
with the subject from complementary points of view. Dr. Egenter 
examines the nature of nobility in general and of moral nobility 
in particular, and from the ideas thus gained leads on to a state- 
ment not only of the compatibility of the highest nobility with 
Christianity, but of the actual necessity of Christianity as the 
soil in which alone absolute nobility can reach its most perfect 
growth. 

Paul Wolff, on the other hand, treats of the emotion of re- 
verence which is evoked precisely by the presence of nobility and 
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the possession and use of which puts a man in his right and 
proper relation to the objects of his cognitive and reasoning 
powers, whether in philosophy, religion, theology, or everyday 
life. Both writers show a sympathetic understanding of the 
various views they oppose, and Dr. Egenter further endeavours 
to correct mistaken views current among Christians themselves. 
In his treatment of humility, for instance, the most maligned as 
it is the most fundamental Christian virtue, he attacks a common 
popular misconception of that virtue with no less force than 
Nietzsche’s view of nobility. In another place too (p. 42) he derides 
a com:non notion which acts equally as a deterrent to attempted 
holiness to believers, and a scandal to unbelievers, namely that 
a thing can become noble by being spiritualized at the expense of 
its nature. Human perfection is not gained by- man trying to 
become an angel (cf. p. 74). His explanation of the significance 
of Christian love of one’s neighbour, humility and mortification 
(p. 93) links up admirably with Paul Wolff’s account of reverence 
for oneself and one’s neighbour, both founded on one’s reverence 
for God. 

While Dr. Egenter is quite consistent with himself in ‘‘no more 
daring’’ to apply the description ‘‘noble’’ to God, some of the 
four marks of nobility on which he lays so much stress being 
obviously inapplicable to the divine nature, this seems a curious 
and difficult position to adopt in view of the ontological founda- 
tion which he lays for nobility. Paul Wolff here adopts far safer 
ground in emphasizing the analogy of being, which enables him 
to explain how reverence, whose primary object is being, can be 
felt for myself and my fellows as well as and because it is felt for 
God. Thus nobility, as the plenitude of this or that nature under 
the guise of which being evokes reverence, is predicated analo- 
gously, is genuinely convertible with the other transcendentals, 
and attributable to God. Dr. Egenter’s four marks might be 
preserved in some form by restating them so as to show an 
analogy between the stable, wholly actual dynamism of God, and 
the progressive dynamism of the human agent. 

Special praise should go to Dr. Egenter’s defence of Aristotle’s 
“‘Magnanimity,’’ frequently scorned as a most unchristian 
character and the personification of worldly pride. It is again 
quite a false view of humility which is responsible for this 
stricture. HuGo CASTERMANN. 


SPIRITUALITY 
THE Fire oF Love. By Richard Rolle; translated by G. E. 
Heseltine. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 
Divine Communications. By the Abbé Saudreau. (Burns Oates; 
2 vols.; 12/-.) 
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Tue LIFE THAT IS LIGHT. By Archbishop Goodier. (Burns Oates; 
3 vols.; 15/-.) 

CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYER. By Shirley C. Hughson. (S.P.C.K.; 
6/-.) 

It is a note of Catholic spirituality that it has never been com- 
pletely dominated by the traditions of a single school and that the 
acceptance of new modes of presentation have seldom hindered 
the survival of the old. Four distinct traditions seem to be still 
current in English Catholicism and each is illustrated by a recent 
publication. 

The modern influence of the English medieval mystics is 
sporadic, often indirect and already well diffused; perhaps much 
of it is due to the writings and sermons of Fr. Bede Jarrett who 
owed so great a debt to Julian of Norwich. Yet The Fire of Love 
is the first English version of the Inmcendium Amoris since the 
fifteenth century redaction of Richard Misyn. Mr. Heseltine 
translates readably and freely and probably for a considerable 
public, since more than any other of Rolle’s tractates the 
Incendium shares in the more popular traits of the English mys- 
tical theory in the later Middle Ages; a very individualist spon- 
taneity, an abiding distrust for categories, a stress on the value of 
human friendship, an emphasis on the opportunity for union with 
God rather than on the possibility of a final separation from Him. 

A very different school is represented by the two volumes of 
Divine Communications. The Abbé Saudreau has compiled an 
Anthology of Revelations, often edifying, and always of interest 
to a student of Phenomenalist mysticism. Many almost forgotten 
ecstaticas are represented in it and one phrase will convey the 
sense of period; a saying of the Abbé Saudreau is recorded, ‘‘I 
will be a soldier of Jesus Christ and not of Louis Phillipe.”’ 

It might seem that the Phenomenalists have tended to foster a 
rather excessive interest in some physical concomitants of prayer. 
In contrast, a group of English writings, ascetical rather than 
mystical in tone, have long maintained continuous concentration 
upon the obviously essential. Fr. Reginald Buckler, Fr. Bertrand 
Wilberforce and at times Bishop Hedley may be associated with 
this tradition, and in this generation Archbishop Goodier is by far 
its most influential representative. Something of his influence is 
suggested by the three volumes of The Life that is Light and will 
be perpetuated by them, for they represent a summary of his own 
retreat notes and a quarry for the retreats of the future. The 
volumes deal successively with the purgative, the illuminative 
and the unitive ways and are marked by careful clarity and 
logical sequence. 

It is curious that none of these influences seem reflected in the 
study of contemplative prayer by the Rev. S. C. Hughson. Yet 
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his work is largely of Catholic inspiration and he has made little 
use of his great heritage of seventeenth century Anglican spiri- 
tuality. The practical teaching centres on the use of the prayer of 
acts and remains predominantly Bakerist, and though there is 
evidence of some familiarity with Mgr. Farges and the ingenious 
P. Poulain, the perspective is fortunately that of Abbot Butler. It 
is a fresh example of the unique influence of the Downside tradi- 
tion upon Anglican thought; a position gained through the 
recognition of scholarship, a distrust for clichés, the capacity for 
sympathy and the power to make contact. Yet it is of interest to 
note that Thomism has only affected Mr. Hughson through Dr. 
Kirk. The modern revival in Thomist mystical theology has 
barely touched England and, in contrast to the strangely fruitful 
union of the Sancta Sophia and of a simplified Von Hiigel, the 
work of P. Gardeil stays still inaccessible and in an unfamiliar 
medium. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE GLorious BonpaGE oF ILLNESs. By France Pastorelli, 
Translated from the French by A. D. (Allen & Unwin; 6/-.) 


Madame Pastorelli has given us a book both unique in its 
theme and remarkable for its convincing exposition. It is a study 
of the inner self of an invalid and of her relations with others 
who come into contact, friendly or professional, with her. The 
writer was struck down with an incurable heart complaint in the 
midst of an advancing career as a pianist with exceptional talent. 
At first the onslaught of the disease was gradual, but for several 
years past her bed and sick-room has become her ‘‘whole world.”’ 
Deprived of all hope of recovery and lonely in her helplessness, 
she fell back upon the mystery of the why and wherefore of this 
state of life wholly new to her. She gives an absorbing account 
of her experiences in trying to probe this tantalizing problem. 
She finds that as the body grows weaker, the mind becomes 
clearer, the soul stronger; for illness and suffering do not make 
life to cease altogether, though they may narrow and restrict it. 
There is still fe to be lived, viewed from however different an 
angle. 

Being herself Christian and Catholic, she comes to feel the 
need for spiritualizing this life. By reading and deeply meditating 
she begins to realize the purpose of suffering. She finds that 
illness is part of God’s permissive plan for the benefit of humanity 
and that pain may be the gift of the all-wise Father. Did not the 
Saviour choose suffering, not for its own sake, but for the purpose 
of redemption? Her reading of the Gospels, of the Imitation, of 
spiritual writers enables her to accept suffering and to realize 
more and more how it likens her to the privileged Cyrenian. 

This is no new doctrine; it is the science of the saints. What is 
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new are the experiences—natural at first, then spiritual—which 
the invalid undergoes and whereby she is brought to understand 
the same truth. For this reason Madame Pastorelli’s book should 
appeal to confirmed invalids. It will make them reflect that the 
duty of life is not over: that there are many things left for them 
to do in the way of helping themselves and others; that they 
should not repine selfishly and complain of such things as they 
are unable to do. 

The second part of the book is in its scope mostly of a practical 
nature. Much good advice is given to the various classes of people 
who have to deal with the sick—doctors, nurses and friendly 
visitors. Finally, the views of life of the healthy and the sick are 
described and contrasted. Reasons are urged for the understand- 
ing and sympathy that should be shown the one towards the other. 

The translation is admirably done, retaining the clarity of 
expression and beauty of phrasing which we associate with the 
best French writing. An inaccuracy occurs on the title-page. The 
preface is written by Pére Sanson, the Oratorian preacher of 
Notre-Dame. The letters after his name should be ‘‘Cong. Orat.’’ 
and not ‘‘O.P.”’ J.-D. RoussE.te, O.P. 


HISTORY 


Tue INDIAN TRAVELS OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. By Jarl Char- 
pentier. (Almqvist & Wiksell, Uppsala; Kr. 2.50.) 


The learned Swedish sanskritist makes in this small study an 
interesting contribution to a theme which has aroused contro- 
versy—to wit, whether Apollonius of Tyana was an imposter, a 
charlatan or a genuine neo-pythagorean mystic. Prof. Charpentier 
fixes Apollonius’ lifetime as between 14 and 97 A.D. (thus 
making him a contemporary of St. John the Apostle), and the 
date of his visit to Taxila he places at about 47 A.D., i.e. at about 
the same time as St. Thomas the Apostle is supposed to have 
visited Gundapharna, the Pahlava King of Gandh4ra, of which 
Taxila was the capital. (The traditional date of St. Thomas’ visit 
is 52 A.D.) The ‘‘King’’ who received Apollonius, however, is 
given as ‘‘Phradtes’’: Prof. Charpentier therefore takes it that 
Gundapharna did not at that very moment reside at Taxila and 
hat Phraates was simply a provincial governor. 

However this may be, the fact is that Apollonius was staying 
at Antioch, when he rather suddenly decided upon a great jour- 
ney to the Wise Men of the East: and Prof. Charpentier observes 
that this city ‘‘was one of the headstations on the overland route 
from India and Persia towards the Mediterranean world, and that 
it is not at all impossible that Apollonius may have got some tips 
concerning his way to India during his stay there.”’ The point is 
all the more interesting, as it establishes the fact that spiritual 
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interests at that time took others than St. Thomas from Syria to 
Gandhara, and it therefore strongly corroborates the possibility 
and even probability of St. Thomas’ apostolate in India. 

Another rather striking parallel is the date of the composition 
of the Acts of St. Thomas, which probably were written in 
connection with the translation of the relics of St. Thomas from 
India to Edessa in 232 A.D.; whilst the biography of Apollonius 
of Tyana was written, at the behest of the Empress Julia Domna, 
in 220 A.D. by Flavius Philostratus 

Prof. Charpentier does not mention these ‘‘coincidences’’ at 
all: I content myself to draw attention to them and to suggest 
that one cannot believe them all to be but the outcome of 
“‘chance.”’ 

In the meantime the recently deceased Uppsala sanskritist has 
rendered a last service in giving it as his considered opinion that 
the account of Philostratus is authentic, at least as regards Book 
II of his Life of Apollonius, which deals with his hero’s visit to 
Gandhara; though Book III, which adds a visit to a math in the 
Gangetic region, seems to him merely a ‘‘romance, added to 
enhance the glory of Apollonius, as one able to fathom even the 
deepest of all human wisdom, that of the philosophers of India.”’ 

H. C. E. Zacnarias. 


THE PASSION AND THE MARTYRDOM OF THE HOoLy ENGLISH 
CARTHUSIAN FATHERS. By Dom Maurice Chauncey, 1570. 
Edited by Rev. G. W. S. Curtis. Foreword by Dr. Frere. 
(S.P.C.K.; 8/6.) 


The fourth centenary of the Carthusian martyrs coincided with 
that of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More and was eclipsed by 
it. The present volume is its most permanent memorial and is due 
to Anglican scholarship. Even in his lifetime Dom Maurice 
Chauncey was held to be the primary authority on the detail of 
the Carthusian martyrdoms. He had been a member of the 
London Charterhouse and had survived into Elizabethan Cath- 
olicism as Prior of Sheen Anglorum in the Netherlands. Yet only 
two of his accounts, those of 1547 and 1550, have been in common 
use as sources, and although a final version, that of 1570, was 
known to survive in a single manuscript, this is the first time that 
it is printed. The Latin text and an English translation are given 
on parallel pages; a clear text and an attractive translation. It is 
illustrated from the engravings of the martyrdoms dedicated in 
1555 to the Dominican Protector of the Carthusians, and there is 
a careful and scholarly preface by E. M. Thompson. 

Throughout there are many variants from the earlier accounts; 
some details have been considerably expanded, there is a close 
description of the restoration under Queen Mary and of the 
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second dissolution. Yet the chief interest of this final version lies 
in its evidence of the changed perspective of Elizabethan Catholi- 
cism rather than in its incidental record of the Marian reaction. 
For it marks the coming of the new tradition that crystallized in 
the De Schtsmate of Nicholas Sanders. Fr. Coppinger has been 
forgotten and the wavering Bridgetines and the small monastic 
scandal. But the Tyrant remains and the Wicked Minister and 
the Saints, and through its naive tortured classicism and the 
spontaneous flow of Scripture the Passio has become a study in 
black and white. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Leo XIII, Itaty AND France. By Count Eduardo Soderini. 
Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter. (Burns Oates; 15 /-.) 


When Leo XIII became Pope in 1878, the Holy See un- 
doubtedly did not enjoy—apart from the deep affection and 
sympathy felt for Pius IX personally—the prestige which accrued 
to it twenty years later. This was due to various causes, but 
mainly to the fact that the previous twenty years had been a 
period of political marking-time for the Papacy. After Pius IX’s 
gallant attempt to modernize the government of the State of the 
Church had failed in 1848, there was little left to do but wait for 
the inevitable end; and, whether wisely or not, little effort was 
made to remedy the existing defects even in the purely adminis- 
trative field. 

Further, during these years the idea of a Papacy permanently 
bereft of the Temporal Power was a new one, and since many of 
the people who advocated it as likely to contribute to the spiritual 
influence of the Vatican were precisely those who most wished to 
see that influence weakened, it is not surprising that the idea that 
the Holy See could continue in a manner suitable to its traditions 
and its dignity without the support of a temporal state was but 
slowly assimilated by Catholics in general. Until, therefore, 
Papal prestige had risen again to such a height that it was plain 
to the world that the Temporal Power was no longer a necessity, 
it is obvious that the time for conciliation had not come. 

The pontificate of Pope Leo, which lasted twenty-three years, 
saw the full restoration of the influence of the Holy See and the 
foundations securely laid of the reconciliation with Italy which 
the next generation was to complete. In the course of these years 
there were many negotiations, suggestions, and attempts at 
rapprochement from one side or the other. These Count Soderini 
was eminently fitted to describe, for not only had he unlimited 
access to the state papers dealing with the subject, but he was 
also a personal friend of the Pope, was employed by him at times 
on confidential missions, and was in a position to hear the truth 
about various disputed points from his own lips. 
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In a general way Leo XIII was willing to do all in his power 
to end a state of war between the Church and the Kingdom of 
Italy; he saw of course that it was bound to press very hardly on 
patriotic Italian Catholics, and he was fully alive to the dis- 
advantages of the policy of forbidding them to take part in the 
government, even by voting. But at the same time he was 
profoundly convinced that a false step might be irretrievable, and 
that the time was not yet ripe for a general policy of conciliation. 

On the other hand, the Italian government emerges from the 
narrative as equally unable to formulate a fixed conciliatory 
policy. But perhaps the most potent force against conciliation 
was the fear of the Church’s influence; the dread that she might 
use it to effect a restoration; and the idea that the somewhat 
unstable existence of the new Italian state could only be assured 
by weakening that influence as far as possible. Further, the 
notion was widespread that, given a favourable moment, the 
Pope might call om foreign intervention in order to regain his 
state. In a most interesting passage Count Soderini states cate- 
gorically and of his own personal knowledge that Leo XIII never 
entertained such an idea. 

The Pope’s relations with the French government occupy the 
second part of the book. On the whole he was well served by his 
Nuncios, but neither the tact and firmness displayed by most of 
them nor the Pope’s own foresight and breadth of view availed 
to compose the quarrels among the French Catholics or could 
induce their leaders to refrain from identifying support of religion 
with an anti-republican creed; a policy which Leo foresaw would 
effectually prevent the Catholic body as a whole from exerting 
the influence in politics which was their due. As appears from 
Count Soderini’s narrative, the Pope estimated more correctly 
than did the leading French laymen the strength of republican 
feeling in France and the unfortunate consequences of making 
Catholicism synonymous with Legitimism in the public mind. 

Pope Leo XIII’s work for Social Reform will be dealt with in 
a subsequent volume. For the rest it only remains to praise Miss 
Barclay Carter’s clear and accurate translation from the Italian 
and the excellent notes which she has contributed. 

J. BERKELEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Essai DE SocioLocigz. By Luigi Sturzo; translated from the 
Italian by Juliette Bertrand. (Bloud et Gay; 20 frs.) 

The originality of this remarkable study is at once its merit and 
its weakness. Don Sturzo is obviously impatient with abstract 
theories on society that seem to neglect the living reality, ‘‘ces 
matériaux isolés de leur cadre historique ne seraient que des 
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éléments muets, comme ceux d’un corps disséqué auquel manque 
la vie.’’ He prefers to study society as realized in living indi- 
viduals. This attitude is also expressed in what may be regarded 
as the fundamental thesis of his work: society is not a living 
reality until it has become part of the consciousness of human 
minds. It is man’s consciousness of society that makes it a living 
reality and breathes the spirit of life into the body of abstract 
principles. The individuals constitute the material or bio-physical 
element of society while its formal element is the conscience 
sociale. 

“Le pivot de ce dynamisme, c’est la conscience sociale. C’est 
elle qui rend cohérente, stable, unique toute société, et la fait 
évoluer selon un processus qui se réalise en vertu de forces 
immanentes unifiées dans la rationnalité’’ (p. 42). While it may 
be admitted that such statements can be explained rightly, yet the 
context suggests that the author in his search for reality in the 
human consciousness denies to society and its organization all 
extra-individual reality on the supposition that everything that 
does not form part of man’s consciousness is a non-existent 
abstraction. ‘‘Fins et organes sociaux sont le développement 
pratique de la conscience qu’ont les individus d’étre in com- 
munion’”’ (p. 30). But is there no objective element, something 
extra-individual, that explains the purpose and the organization 
of a society? Man is conscious of society, but he could not have 
this consciousness unless there already existed an objective ele- 
ment in society which is at once its cause and its purpose, creating 
between the individuals a bond of union. No doubt the individual 
will gain from living in a society to the extent that he is conscious 
of his duties and rights towards it. 

It is this denial of the objective, extra-individual element in 
society which vitiates the conclusions propounded in this work. 
Yet this over-emphasis on the subjective part of the individual 
may be an antidote against the exclusive stress on the objective 
element which must of necessity be present in every society and 
organization. It also brings home to us the need of a social 
philosophy which studies the social structure and. the laws that 
are applicable to every society, whether it be a cricket team or the 
Catholic Church. Essai de Sociologie will prove of great value 
to those who are already familiar with the elementary principles 
of social philosophy and who appreciate the need of abstract 
principles for any clear and constructive theory. 

BONAVENTURE PerQguin, O.P. 


Wuo’s Wuo 1n Bosweti. By J. L. Smith-Dampier, M.A. 
(Blackwell, Oxford; 10/6.) 


In the pages of Boswell occur hundreds of names, some of 
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well-known people, others of those of little fame. They are like so 
many flies living for ever in a great block of amber. Editors, 
from Croker to Birkbeck Hill, have dealt with them generously 
in biographical footnotes. But the compiler of Who’s Who in 
Boswell aims at supplying the student with notices of an ampler 
and more ambitious kind. He has devoted some years to per- 
fecting his idea, and this large and handsomely produced volume 
is the result. The work is well done and the biographies are very 
readable. The plan of the book, however, is somewhat odd. 
There are 366 pages, and for every day of the year (including 
February 29th) there is intended to be a Life of someone who 
has figured in the Johnsonian circle or on its fringe and who is 
mentioned in Boswell. However, the design is not fully carried 
out, for there are not 366 biographical subjects presented, and 
some thirty to forty pages are filled up with odds and ends of 
information, interesting enough but somewhat of an excrescence. 
Surely the original conception could have been adhered to! 
There are dozens of characters in Boswell who go without notice 
in the present work, e.g. Miss Hill, Boothby, the Abbé Hooke, 
Mdme. de Boufflers, Pére Boscovich, Messenger Mounsey, Sir 
George Staunton, and Saunders Welch, concerning all of whom 
ample material can be found. Still we are grateful for what the 
editor has given us, and his labours will be of use to those who 
have not the D.N.B. or an encyclopedia at hand. We have 
noticed a few errors here and there: Boswell’s son did not ‘‘suc- 
ceed to the title of Lord Auchinleck,’’ as that was the quite 
personal judicial style of his grandfather and not a peerage; Miss 
Burney was never a ‘‘Maid of Honour,’’ but something entirely 
different; the place in Worcestershire where Dr. Johnson was 
“‘disappointed of hospitality’’ was not the seat of Lord Lyttelton 
but of another member of the family; and the Thanksgiving for 
the recovery of George III’s health did not take place on the date 
stated, but in 1789. RoBeErT Bracey, O.P. 


THE TREMBLING OF THE SEA. A Novel. By Barbara Lucas. 
(Constable; 7/6.) 


If one is left a little dissatisfied with this book it is because the 
best wine is served first. But the best wine is good. The personal 
and Communist story of Chris and Bill in London is amazingly 
well done. From the opening scene of a “‘propaganda ride’ in 
the Harrow Road district to the moment when these two part at 
Victoria Station, each with a sense of loss and escape, and an 
uneasy feeling that Communism is not enough, the author has 
completely succeeded. Character and incident fit together in a 
satisfying development, and the earnest young pagans, who 
might be so boring with their Left-Wing enthusiasms and im- 
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mature passions, are amusing, exciting and quite convincing. 
‘Then Chris goes to Sussex and the story is not so good. One can 
hardly believe in her affection, superficial though it is, for the 
young Socialist prig. Nor can one believe in his suicide after the 
love episode. 

But it is in the second part of the book that Miss Lucas is least 
convincing. Chris goes to Spain with her ideas and emotions in 
shreds. She “‘made no attempt to decide what she should do in 
the future, or what she would think politically. It gradually sank 
into her consciousness that she wasn’t and never had been 
politically-minded. . . . Personal relationships and all the depth 
of feeling they stood for: that was primarily what she wanted.” 
The Communist Bill is in America and his place is taken by the 
Catholic Peter. The contrast of these two men and their effect on 
the delightful and utterly sincere Chris is deliberate. The book 
is Catholic propaganda. And that unfortunately is its failure. 
Communism in the Harrow Road seems much more human and 
desirable than Catholicism in Burleigh Street, and one is almost 
glad when Bill suddenly reappears and drags Chris off for an 
immoral excursion to the Lakes. Bill may not have grown up 
and his paganism may begin to pall, but he is real, he is flesh 
and blood, and Peter Strong is not. Peter Strong is intellectual 
Catholicism with a charming manner. 

Nevertheless, Miss Lucas has written a very good book; her 
dialogue is a joy; her character drawing nearly always excellent. 
There is a fresh, clean, honest quality in her work which more 
than compensates for its minor faults. And if it fails as Catholic 
propaganda it is a brave failure. LAURENCE OLIVER. 


NOTICES 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND OTHER Essays. 
By F. M. Powicke. (Oxford University Press; 10/-.) 


All medizvalists will welcome this collection of Essays by the 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
It consists of eight papers, written at different times and for 
various occasions. Most of them have already appeared in re- 
views; but many are almost inaccessible. All have lasting value. 
These essays are linked by a common purpose, for all illustrate 
problems in the life of the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages. 
Like all the other works of the Regius Professor, they make a 
most fascinating and singularly sympathetic and stimulating 
study; and, as we would expect from such a distinguished his- 
torian, they all bear the mark of that sound scholarship and 
finesse which we admire so much in him. The story of Loretta, 
Countess of Leicester, not only involves minute investigation but 
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is also a perfect model of that difficult art of making skilful use 
of conjecture in the reconstruction of an historical figure from 
scanty documents. The address on Stephen Langton completes 
Professor Powicke’s well-known earlier work on the subject, by 
adding fresh documentation and emphasizing some new aspects 
of his achievements. In Gerald of Wales we have a lively por- 
trait drawn skilfully from the diffusely scattered detail in Gerald’s 
writings. Medieval Education and Some Problems in the History 
of the Medieval University are most illuminating and correct 
many a current view on the matter. Many points in this delight- 
ful book cannot be touched on here; but all the papers are 
characterized by a gift of sympathetic comprehension and by an 
abiding sense of the individual and of the real. D.C. 


PROGRESS THROUGH MENTAL PRAYER. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 
(Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


The value of this new book on Mental Prayer lies in its new 
way of approach to the subject, which is interesting, stimulating, 
and neither complicated nor technical. The author states that it 
is meant for the ‘‘ordinary soul.’’ It will be a great help to the 
beginner. The book can be divided into two halves, descriptive 
and practical. The first half begins well but wanders off into 
vagueness. If the “‘Three Stages in the Transformation’’ are 
intended to be purgation, illumination, and union, why not say 
so? Surely this cannot be so, because later on, in his description 
of ‘‘Progress,’’ Fr. Leen gives a very cursory account of affective 
prayer and the prayer of quiet, and goes no further. The practical 
section is much better and contains many good instructions on 
how to make mental prayer and the dispositions requisite for 
making it habitually and well. Minor criticisms might be made, 
such as that ascetical books are emphatically important for spiri- 
tual reading, and that the necessity of submitting mortifications 
to a spiritual director is not sufficiently insisted on. Nevertheless 
the whole is eminently readable and helpful, and should induce 
those who desire to practise mental prayer to read other books, 
and also increase the number of aspirants. F. M. 


PRINCIPES CATHOLIQUES D’ACTION CiviguE. By D. Lallement. 
2e édition. (Desclée de Brouwer; 12 frs.) 


We talk much of Catholic social principles; it is less easy to 
ascertain precisely what they are with regard to any given social, 
economic or political problem. In this volume they will be found 
in the handy form of a catechism, couched, for the most part, in 
the very words of the authoritative pronouncements of the Popes; 
the whole issued at the command and with the approbation of 
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the French Hierarchy. Reference is facilitated by the orderly 
arrangement of the contents and a full analytical index. An 
English edition of this indispensable book of reference is less a 
desideratum than a necessity. H. G. 


Das WESEN DER HAgRESIE. By Dr. Joseph Brosch. (Bonn; 
Peter Hanstein; RM. 3.80.) 


The Nature of Heresy. An alluring question. The author calls 
upon a small body of witnesses (from the N.T. and the Apostolic 
Fathers alone) to answer from many angles, whence he finally 
achieves a full definition. Evidence from these early sources, he 
says at the outset, will reveal the essential and therefore perennial 
characteristics. At first we see Christianity as a heresy in Juda- 
ism, and then suddenly the Jewish heresy in Christianity. We 
examine Gnosticism, and then both these first Christian heresies 
are found to exhibit the fundamental characteristic: the replace- 
ment of the divine with the human—the substitution of doubt, 
speculation, human tradition, private illumination and even 
magic for Faith. There is a good remark on p. 64 that the 
attraction of Gnosis is that it knows neither Speculum nor 
Aenigma. An interesting chapter deals with the inevitability of 
heresy, and in particular of the conflict with Judaism at the start. 
The theological basis of the early theory of the diabolical origin 
of heresy is discussed: heresy being ultimately a negation, and 
thus attributable to the Adversary, to the ‘“‘Netn-Sager.’’ Heresy 
is further shown to be essentially disintegrating and fundament- 
ally opposed to the organic Unity of the Church; and it is pre- 
cisely this Unity, as conscious Unity, that is the Church’s greatest 
defence against error. The book is well planned, and the quota- 
tions plentiful and convincing. The work of modern scholars like 
Harnack and Bauer are discussed throughout, and used as well 
as criticised. Someone might translate. S. E. B. 


Journey To Rome. By Fr. Martin Dempsey. (Ouseley; 3/6.) 


The fundamental, almost photographic, realism marks a new 
development in the propaganda novel. Then very distinct types 
travel by charabanc from Boulogne to Rome. They include an 
unattractive Anglo-Catholic clergyman and a sententious convert 
priest, and it is natural that the detailed conversations outside the 
motor-coach should often turn upon religion or on its accidentals. 
There is much firm, clear characterization against a brightly 
coloured setting, and it is typical of Fr. Dempsey’s sense of fact 
that none of the seven non-Catholics should ask for reception 
into the Church. G. M. 
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VERY CLEVER JAMES. By E. M. Channon. THe Rounp Hovusz 
AND OTHER StTorIES. By G. Dewi Roberts. (Burns Oates; 
3/6 each.) 


These two volumes of fiction, from the publishers’ Books for 
Young People series, differ considerably from one another, though 
both carry with them a sense of unreality. The difference is that 
the one is intended to be unreal and the other is not, in spite of its 
fairy element. There was surely never such a boy as Very Clever 
James, so self-centred and ultimately so suddenly reformed; no 
mother would have put up with him as Mrs. Morley did; and so 
we might go on. Yet there is a real charm about this very morally 
pointed tale, and this comes from the author’s style (faintly 
Dickensian, it seemed). Children will mostly like the preternatural 
element (though the significance of the Shakespeare incident will 
escape most), and this will serve to sugar an indubitably beneficial 
moral pill. 

The delightful ‘‘nonsense’’ stories of Mr. Dewi Roberts are 
wholly different and all whimsically charming; each is a gem, 
mined from an imagination of fascinating originality and cut with 
a master hand. They are not ‘‘nonsense’’ in the Lear sense, and 
one imagines that, when the author is broadcasting such stories 
as these, there is scarcely a hint of humour in his face, though he 
must be chuckling inwardly. Children who read these stories, or 


hear them (and they lend themselves admirably to reading aloud), 
will at first be deceived by the air of seriousness, and will laugh 
afterwards. Only three, out of the twenty stories, could be said 
to be serious; but even these do not strike one as out of place. 
H.J.C. 


SAINT BEDE THE VENERABLE. By H. M. Gillett; with a foreword 
by Abbot Vonier, O.S.B. (Burns Oates; 2/6). 


Mr. Gillett has made a good attempt to popularize the some- 
what elusive figure of St. Bede. He uses with ability the scat- 
tered material that has been left us for a full portrait. Yet, as 
with most works of popularization, the desire for sharp contrasts 
and the superlative tends to blurr the lines of truth. The last 
chapter, on The Recusant’s Bede, is not quite the same as 
the article in BLACKFRIARS (July, 1935) under the same title, 
though in both he shows how Fr. Beaumont, S.J., in 1650 used 
the Ecclesiastical History as argument against the new English 
Church. C. 7. 


PaRISH KyRIALE. (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.; 


Io cents.) 
This pamphlet does not compare favourably with Plain Song 
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for Schools, of which it is the American counterpart. It contains 
thirteen Masses, two Credos, the Requiem and the Libera, and 
a benediction service; but the monks of St. John’s Abbey have 
adopted the dangerous compromise of plain chant in modern 
notation. C.F. 


MoDERN PHOTOGRAPHY 1935-6. (Studio Publications; wrapper 
5/-; cloth 7/6.) 


Another representative and catholic collection, preceded by a 
stimulating essay on “‘creative’’ as distinguished from ‘‘docu- 
mentary’’ photography. The selection, as the preface explains, 
has been made with an eye on the interests of amateurs—who will 
find consolation in the fact that the leading photographers of the 
day are discarding cumbersome and complicated apparatus in 
favour of the small camera. V. W. 


Vinct ScouTS AUTOUR DU MonpE. By Guy de Larigaudie. 
(Desclée de Brouwer; 10 frs.) 


If this book were indeed what the title leads one to suppose, 
it would have been interesting at any rate to those interested in 
the Scout Movement, which is now so widespread not only in 
England but also on the Continent. In point of fact it is no 
more than a rather dry description of a world tour by ship 
and car, with scarce a word about scouting. Indeed, the only 
excuse for the title is that those on the tour happened to be Scouts 
on their way to the Australian jamboree of 1934. The author 
catalogues what he sees and hears on the way from Paris to 
Melbourne and back, with the occasional interspersion of fanciful 
allusion. With the matter in hand he might have made a good 
book either on scouting, or on world travel, or on both; actually 
he succeeds in doing none of these. W. B. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PENANCE (S.P.C.K.; 6/-) by a 
group of ‘‘Priests of the Anglican Communion’’ is remarkable for 
many things, but chiefly for the Rev. Bede Frost’s masterly essay 
on The Dogmatic Basis of Moral Theology and for the contradic- 
tion of it by Dr. Langford James, according to whom ‘‘The aim of 
ethics is to point to the highest; its goal is perfection. The aim of 
moral theology is much more modest; it is to deal with ethics as 
applied to particular cases, and get what results it can.’’ Dr. 
Sparrow Simpson’s candid Jurisdiction in Hearing Confessions 
may set many Anglican penitents to wonder about the validity 
of their absolutions. The purpose of the volume as stated in Dr. 
Kirk’s Foreword is most praiseworthy, but the ‘‘admirable 
balance”’ is hardly maintained. V. W. 
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Our HERITAGE IN Pusiic Worsuip (T. T. Clark) is by a Presby- 
terian minister, the Rev. E. H. Hislop, M.A. It manifests a 
profound liturgical knowledge and, incidentally, a love for the 
ancient liturgies, a love which would perhaps be deepened by a 
better acquaintance with Catholic theology. The author has a 
“‘dream of a Church universal and catholic, evangelic and free, 
whose worship will contain all that the spirit of man in its strange 
pilgrim quest has learned from the Grace and Guidance of the 
Eternal Father.’’ Such a Church is no dream but a present 
reality, and we may express the hope that the author may be 
given the grace to enter its portals. X. 


The first of a series of Blackfriars Pamphlets for Tertiaries, 
issued by the enterprizing new Dominican Tertiary Central 
Bureau, 4 Pusey Street, Oxford, is rightly devoted to DomINIcAN 
TERTIARIES AND THE LituRGY (3d.). For, “‘when it is realized 
that our right to draw near to God comes only from our oneness 
with Our Lord, it becomes clear that the Christian life must be 
built up round the liturgy.’’ How this is so is lucidly explained 
by the author, Fr. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., with special reference 
to the needs and duties of tertiaries. But the pamphlet will be 
found helpful to Catholics generally, and may lead some of them 
to inquire more about the Third Order of St. Dominic. V.W. 


Selections from Fr. Bede Jarrett’s celebrated Meditations for 
Layfolk are now available in the handy form of two Catholic 
Truth Society pamphlets under the titles of THe Hoty Guost 
and YoutH (2d. each). His successor, Fr. Bernard Delany, con- 
tributes an introduction to each of them. 


THE PLAY 


With Auden’s Dog Beneath the Skin the Group Theatre at the 
WESTMINSTER continues its policy of brilliant experiment. Auden, 
it will be remembered, professes as principle that ‘‘the Music 
Hall, the Christmas Pantomime, and the Country House Charade 
are the most living drama of to-day.’’ In Dog Beneath the Skin 
he puts his theory to the proof; it is pantomime, charade, but 
with a difference, at once entertaining and stimulating. Inconse- 
quential, often nonsensical, alternating farce with genuinely 
tragic moments, it is also often profound. There is an underlying 
parable, running now deep, now shallow, emerging into clarity 
in the choruses, led by the two Witnesses, that lift the whole on 
to the plane of high poetry and bind its scattered scenes into 
unity. One is reminded of a medieval manuscript in which an 
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austere text is enlivened by little brightly coloured grotesques and 
comic scenes, only here it is the text that is marginal. The story 
of the Missing Heir who has been transformed into a dog appears 
to have been born by fairy-tale out of melodrama and becomes 
the theme of an allegory. It starts in the village of ‘‘Presson 
Ambo,”’ in which the audience are bidden recognize any spot of 
the English country they may individually hold dear. Wherever 
it be, the old rhythms of life, with what trace they held of har- 
mony with the rhythms of nature, are irrevocably broken. It 
is useless to sigh for the traditional past, however gracious. All 
has changed, and where are those who should inherit, taking a 
place of leadership in the modern world? Till man learns to adjust 
himself to the requirements of a new age, till he loses his blind 
complacency—‘‘Have you not heard your own heart whisper, 
‘I am the nicest person in this room’?’’—and ceases to drug 
himself with illusions, till in short, he acquires a new conscious- 
ness, a new heart, he will be ever restless, ever divided. To this 
thesis the cry for a new social system comes simply as corollary. 
Auden is pre-eminently a moralist, and at the same time, few 
living dramatists have a keener sense of theatre. Like Shaw he 
possesses his stage-craft so completely that he can take what 
liberties he will. 

The production has the brilliancy one has come to expect from 
Mr. Rupert Doone. Mr. Gyles Isham and still more Miss Veronica 
Turleigh as the Witnesses did full justice to verse that was often 
of great beauty and always incisive and satisfying to the ear (one 
may note how admirably Auden handles blank verse). While 
among many excellent actors Miss Constance Foljambe as the 
poor crazed old lady, with a pathological hatred of everything 
German, gave a performance almost unbearable in its perfection. 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


H.M.V. have recorded King George V’s last Christmas message 
to his Empire. In so doing they have provided more than a 
thoroughly fitting memorial of a loved king. St. Thomas re- 
marked that a land is most likely to be happy when ruled by a 
monarch, inasmuch as he may stand above the clash of class 
warfare and the greed for individual aggrandisement and so may 
be most likely to have breadth and depth of vision, impartiality 
in working for the good of the people as a whole. The late King’s 
speech embodies, in the simple forthrightness and dignity charac- 
teristic of the man, an ideal of kingship and a Christian attitude 
towards life which should be in itself a lasting inspiration as well 
as a reminder of that continuous inspiration which was his life. 
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The speech fills one side of the record: the other is of course left 
blank. The proceeds will go to charities nominated by H.M. the 
King (RCS 2811). 


Dvorak wrote his G major symphony in 1889, three years 
before his American venture. If it is difficult to accept the verdict 
of those who find it superior to the New World, it is, at any rate, 
easy to see in it the inspiration of the composer at his best. The 
characteristic qualities are all here: the thrilling melodies, the 
colourful orchestration, the verve; on the other hand, the lack of 
pruning and the consequent moments of commonplace and pad- 
ding. In the second movement especially this flagging of inspira- 
tion is apparent; though of course, characteristically, there are 
moments which make the rest worth while. The third movement 
is built upon a delightful lilting theme, simply treated, with, at 
the end, a sudden accelerando and brisk, busy finish. The first 
and last movements are thrilling throughout; the trumpets, a 
trifle off the mark in one passage in the first, open the fourth 
with a vigorous statement of the theme, which is developed 
through an unconventional piano to a brisk finale. A stimulating 
thing, vigorously played by the Czech Philharmonic under 
Vaclav Talich (DB 2691-5). 

Stokowski makes a new recording of the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue; the tempo a trifle more deliberate than in his earlier ver- 
sion, the recording excellent (DB 2572). Miliza Korjus sings 
Funiculi and La Danza, of which a Decca recording by Grace 
Moore was recently reviewed. Comparison between the two finds 
the H.M.V. orchestration better—a tambourine and pizzicato 
atmosphere are right for both songs; while Miliza Korjus, taking 
both with a large pinch of salt, pirouetting about entrancingly 
and going thoroughly gamine, provides an exhilaration con 
malizia absent from the more sedate Grace Moore rendering 
(C 2813). 

So many comedy turns pall if too often heard. The Red 
Peppers act contrariwise: the richness of the flavouring is re- 
vealed more fully at each successive gustation. Noel Coward and 
Gertrude Lawrence are both superb; their second-layer imper- 
sonation of Cockneys doing a “‘toff’’ turn is a triumph; but the 
colloquies behind the scenes are perhaps the best: Noel Coward 
inquiring with ponderous dignity, ‘‘And wot, may I arsk, ’as my 
grandmother got to do with it?’’ or Gertrude Lawrence with 
unfathomable contempt crying, ‘‘I-ree-nee!’’ are joys not easily 
forgotten (C 2815). 

Review of Decca releases are held over until next month. 

(Key —H.M.V.: DB eeries, 6/-; C, 4/-; RCS, 3/-.) 

G. V. 
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NOTICES 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & Unwin: The Glorious Bondage of Illness, F. Pastorelli, Preface 
P. Sanson, O.P. (6/-.) 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press: Italy in the Making, Vol. II, 1846-1848, 
G. F.-H. and J. Berkeley (21/-). 

CatHoLic TRuTH Society: Psycho-Analysis, by C. L. C. Burns, and 
other twopenny pamphlets. 

CENTRAL Bureau Press (St. Louis, Mo.): The First English Printed 
Protestant Bible and its Significance, John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
(54 PP-» no price.) 

Cire CHRETIENNE (Brussels): La Vie intérieure, Jacques Leclerq, 
(Essais de morale catholique, III) (27 B.frs.); La vie spirituelle du 
Pére de Foucauld, Chan. Jean Dermine (12 B.frs.) 

CoLtDWELL (For Bruce Publishing Co.): Rome from Within, Selden P. 
Delany (8/6). 

Dent: Plato’s Symposium or The Drinking Party, newly translated by 
Michael Joyce (6/-); Plan for Cinema, Dallas Bower (6/-); The 
Faith called Pacifism, Max Plowman (3/6); The Money Mystery, 
Sir Norman Angell (3/6). 

DescLteE ET Cie: Somme Theologique: L’Au-Dela (Suppl. Questions 
69-74), St. Thomas d’Aquin, tr. J. D. Folghera, O.P., notes et 
appendices par J. Wébert, O.P. (10 frs.); Notre Baptéme d’aprés 
saint Paul, A. Lemonnyer, O.P. (5 frs.). 

DescLtEE, DE Brouwer: La solitude de Jésus-Christ, René Schwob (15 
frs.); Abstraction révolutionnaire et réalisme catholique, Augustin 
Cochin (15 frs.). 

GoLLancz: The Citizen faces War, Robert and Barbara Donnington(7/6) . 


HERDER: God, His Existence and His Nature, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
tr. Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., Vol. II (16/-); Illustrated Bible History 
of the Old and New Testaments, Rev. I. Schuster (20th edn.) (3/-); 
The Child’s Bible History, Rt. Rev. F. J. Knecht, (14th edn.) (1/-). 

LoNGMANS, GREEN: A Cambridge Bede Book, Rev. Eric Milner White 
(5/-); The Gospel and the Catholic Church, A. M. Ramsey (7/6); 
The Students’ Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels, E. Basil 
Redlich, B.D. (7/6); Vita Christi, Meditations on Our Lord’s Public 
Life for the Time after Pentecost, Mother St. Paul, Vol. V. (5/-). 


Mariett1 (Turin): Philosophiae Christianae Institutiones in usum 
adolescentium, Bernardus M. Mariani, O.S.M. 3 Vols., (73 lire). 


RouTLEDGE: Catholicism and Scotland, Compton Mackenzie (5/-). 
RusHworTH & DREAPER: First Book of Short Organ Interludes for 
Liturgical Use, Dom Gregory Murray (2/6). 


SHEED & Warp: The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, Etienne Gilson 
(15/-); In Search of Mozart, Henri Ghéon (cheap edn. 6/-); An 
Augustine Synthesis, Erich Przywara, S.J., tr. C. C. Martindale 
(12/6); Thomas More, Daniel Sargent (Hart Library edn., 5/-). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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THE MARCH 


COLOSSEUM 


contains : 
An Article on— 
LEON BLOY by Jacques Maritain 
MEN AS GODS by T. S. Gregory 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 
by Professor Mendizabal-Villava 


also— 


A LETTER TO COLOSSEUM READERS 
by Bernard Wall 


TWO POEMS by Rayner Heppenstall 


and a large book supplement 





Obtainable from all booksellers, price 2/- 
Subscription (8/6 per annum) to Colosseum, 
c/o JOHN MILES, Ltd.. AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4 














G.K.’s WEEKLY 


Edited by 
G. K. Chesterton 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 


For a limited period only 

G.K.’s WEEKLY is offer- 
ing free to all new readers who 
take out a Subscription for 
3 months or more a copy of 


“THE DISTRIBUTIST PROGRAMME”’ 
(usual price 1/-): a statement 
of practical policies by the 
introduction of which large 
scale Capitalism and its twin 
brother Communism could be 
replaced by a Distributist State. 


Subscription rates are as follows: 
3 MonTHS, 7S.; 6 MONTHS, 14S.; I YEAR, 28s. 
Post free to all parts of the world 


A few copies still remain of the special and enlarged 


llth ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
published on March 26th. Secure your copy now. 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


7/8 ROLLS PASSAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE PASSION AND MARTYRDOM OF 
THE HOLY ENGLISH CARTHUSIAN FATHERS 


The Short Narration, by Dom Maurice Chauncy, Prior of the Charterhouse 
of Sheen Anglorum within the walls of Bruges, formerly Monk of the 
London Charterhouse, A.D. 1570. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. S. Curtis. With several illustrations. 8/6 net. 


Dr. Frere writes: ‘‘The monastery perished in 1538, after enduring 
for three years the cruellest hostility of Henry VIII and his disreputable 
tools. But the heroes of that brave struggle live in history, honoured by 
their successors, and also by others, who may not altogether agree with 
them in detail, but can sympathize wholeheartedly with the quality of 
their protest.’’ 

The Catholic Herald says: ‘‘This scholarly edition . . . so beautifully 
produced by an Anglican publishing house in honour of the protomartyrs 
of the English Reformation.’ 


The Catholic Truth says: ‘‘The translation has been well done . . .a 
fitting memorial of the fourth centenary of the martyrdoms.”’ 

Blackfriars says: ‘‘A clear text and an attractive translation ...a 
careful and scholarly preface.’’ 

The Month says: ‘‘Carefully edited . . . there is an excellent introduc- 


tion on the author and his martyred brethren by Miss E. Margaret 
Thompson. The translation reads well.’’ 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Published for the Church Historical Society = 
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A NEW APPROACH ‘* spiritual realities for Catholics of to-day, 
yet one as old as the Church herself, is an 


active and intelligent taking ‘part in the Liturgy of the Church. ‘The 
—— are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual cele- 

ration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronounce- 
ments of the teaching of the Church.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


(‘Pray Brethren’) 





A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Endeavours to promote this spiritually fruitful activity by special and 
seasonal articles, interpretations, and notes on the world progress of 
the Liturgical Movement. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each issue. Foreign 
Subscription price, $2.50; for Canada, $2.25; in the United States, $2. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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